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THE LUCKY PIRATES : 


Ohio Boy Wins $250 in Gold—Chief Red Eagle and Wife : 
a Close Second— More Than 6000 Contestants 


ONGRATULATIONS to each of my Pirate Band of more than 6,000 
who worked so enthusiastically and successfully in the Youth’s Com- 
panion’s great Treasure Hunt, with a hearty hand clasp for the leaders who 
won the golden treasure for securing the largest number of new subscriptions. 
May you enjoy to the fullest extent the reward of your digging. It has been 
great fun, hasn’t it? We will always look back upon our pirate days with 
pleasant memories. And now, good-bye — but only for a short time. A new 
adventure beckons. Watch for the news in the March 4 number. 


Mason WXhia. 


Pirate Captain (For the Last Time) 
Here Are The 150 Leaders 


Edward Vickers, Ohio 

Chief Red Eagle, N. Mex...... 
M. Sue Sheetz, W. Va 
Florence Grice, Mich. 

$75 Prize Won By Harriet M. Knight, Ohio 


$60 Prize Won By Jennie Van Wyk, Wis. 

$50 Dorothy Simpson, Pa. 

$40 Mrs. Lucy A. Moore, Texas 
$30 Mrs. H. W. Wildman, Ill 
$25 James Bockoven, Ariz 


$20 Prize Winners 


Albert Stebbens, ow 
_ B. Richard, La 
Mrs. J. E. Erb,’N. Dak 
Evelyn Gibbs, ‘lowa 
*Mrs. Edwin W. Kibbe, N. Y........ 


*Tied with first in $15 Class. Prizes divided. 


$ 1 5 Prize Winners 














DorotHy SIMPSON 
Seventh Prize 


L-pwarpb M. Vickers 
First Prize 


$250 Prize Won By 
$200 Prize Won By 
$150 Prize Won By 
$100 Prize Won By 


FLonancs Grice 
Fourth Prize 





JENNIE VAN Wyk 
Sixth Prize 


$10 Prize Winners 


Mrs. Anna C. Sturgeon, N. Dak., 35; Mrs. 
J. E. Brakefield, La., 35; Abbott R. O’Brion, 
Mass., 35; J. Henry Graybeill, Pa., 34; G. H. 
Fairbanks, Vt., 33; Alice Hayward, N. J., 32; 
Annie Lyman, R. I., 32; Frank Kline, IIl., 30; 
J. Elliot Wallace, Pa., 30; Ed. G. Goodbub, 
Ind., 30; Robin Garland, Mass., 29; Milan R. 
Bump, Colo., 28; Mrs. J. W. Cloyd, Tenn., 28; 
Jennie Barton, R. I., 25; Hallie Jenness, IIl., 

25; Clifton Clyde Anderson, S. Dak., 24; 
Robert Goodlate, N. J., 24; Blanche Magill, 
Pa., 24; Mrs. Lida Monroe, Mass., 24; Mrs. 
| oh, oF Lark, Mo., 22; Caroline Meyer, Kans., 
20; Mrs. M. M. Cress, Okla., 19; Philip L. 
Rettew, Pa., 18; *Denton Taylor, N. J., 17 
*Alice Tollman, Nebr., 17 


Puitip H. JOHNSON 
Nineteenth Prize 


son, Pa 
Mrs. Elsie R. McFarland, Kans.. 
Louise Cline, 
Almon Daniels, Fla.. 
Guy Johnston, Ohio. . 
M. B. Williams, B. C., Can 
Hollis D. Mason, M 


Rosert W. McNit1 
Eighteenth Prize 

















*Tied with last in $20 Class. Prizes divided. 


CuieFr Rep EAGLE AND WIFE 








*Tied with first three in $5 Class. 
ivi 


Prizes 






































Second Prize 
$5 Prize Winners : $5 Prize Winners 
An Interesting Letter from 4 

*Sarah Craddock, Va., 17; *D. L. Fuller, Our Second Prize Winner Ted H. Badger, Minn., 8; Robert Bradley, 

Calif. 17; *Frank Oglisby, Va., 17; Jr.,N.J.,8;J.N.Carnine, Wyo., 8; Hannah 
Sydney Bliss, Pa., 16; William E. Need- yy Sarees Dose, Ill, 8; Maud M. Emigh, Ga., 8; ,; to 
ham, New Jersey, 16; Elmer Montgomery, y= “chi letter I send you one picture of Stanley Frazier, N. Y., 8; Early T. Gill, Litty B. RicHarD bu 
Ohio, 16; Ralph Lewis, Jr., New York, 15; myself like you ask for. This all I have got, for N. C., 8; Ethel Givens, Minn., 8; C. W Twelfth Prize Bil 
Mrs. C. W. Lowell, Maine, 15; George W. we Indian people don't get our a made Haman, Calif., 8; Maynard Hanson, you 
Mrs. H. W. Wetpaan Swing, Calif., 15; A. L. Jackson, Ill., 15 much. My wife she is in picture along with me, N. Dak., 8; Henry P. Isely, Kans., 8; ] 
Ninth Pri Mary Amy, La.,.14; Bruce W. Scanlan, so if you use it in your Youth's Com a let Herbert Johnson, Wis., 8; Mrs. S. F. wil 
th cas S. Dak., 14; Irene Sinclair, S. C., 14; Mrs. a pare aay please with mine, for she help me Killgor, La., 8; C. A. Kingsbury, Colo., 8; for 
C.L. Bair, ill., 13; Ruth Kabrick, Iil., 13; ae ee re oe Mrs. Anna M. Long, Mont., 8; Barbara ty, 
Robert Lee, Ohio, 13; Seth W. Lincoln, Yours Truly, Martyr, Ariz., 8; Gerhardus Mulder, ter 
Mass., 13; Mrs. J. M. Lovelace, S. C., 13; Apros SENoR AMIGO Mich., 8; Laura Northcraft, W. Va., 8; d 
Hugh Redington, N. Dak., 13; Harold E. Chief Red Eagle Robert C. Platter, Ohio, 8; Mrs. R. E. bas 
Schulze, Ohio, 13; Mrs. W. Thad Wood- Proctor, N. C., 8; Belle D. Robinson, Vt., per 
ard, N.C., 13; Rev. J. R. Moore, S. C., 13; G. B. Rosborough, Texas, 8; Lois otk 
Robbie Roe Anders, Tenn., 12; Mrs. John O. Clark, Maine, 12; Chloe Stevens, Calif., 8; Mrs )-5 is Walsh, S. Dak., 8; Bessie Jackson, Texas, 8; coe 
Deaton, Ark., 12; Mrs. W. M. Fuller, Tex., 12; James Gravlee, Miss., 12. Wirt C. Williams, Calif., 8; *Mrs. Henry W. Batchelder, Vt., 7. str 
i Ig Macan, Pa., 12; Rev. John DeJong, Calif., 11; Roberta Ingle, the 
N 11; Kenneth Little, Sask., Can., : Lloyd N.’ Thomas, Sask.. *Franklin C. Beatty, Me vs 7; *Mrs. Mary E. Blair, Oreg., 7; *Mrs. ( 

Can. ‘11; Marshall B. Allen, Mass., 10; Maton Blackwell, N. C., 10 . H. Browning, Ill:,'7; *Mrs. S.A. Darby, Tex., 7; *Charles W. Dean, 
. LB. Coley, Ala., 10; Brainerd urrie, Ga., 10; C. E. Davidson, oe enn., 7; *Naomi E. Fortin, Pa., 7; *Paul O. Hamsher, Pa., 7; *Miss ‘ By 
Ohi, 10; Elizabeth Herron, Pa., 10; Te bili Manning, Mont., 10; Lloyd sie Hill, lowa, 7; *Mrs. Charles L L. Knight, wee 7; *Edmond Lai M McF gal 
Marbet, Pa., 10; Virginia Quigle 10; Lloyd Rees, N a Maine, 7; *Mrs. D’E. ay Tex., 7; *Mrs. W. C. Miller, N. Dak. Rs. E. R. McFartanp pre 
10; Ruth Saunders, Ohio, 10; Bucutay te Sutton, | Wash., 10; Howard  *Jack Nelson, Alta., Can., 7; *Vern, Boacan. Calif., 7; *Wilbur Pfrim- Twentieth Prize the 
WittiaM J. Linpon Trumbull, Tenn., 10; Frank Turnbull, Pa., Mrs. S. M. Comstock. mer, lowa, 7; *Jack Rice, N’ J., 7 Snodgrass, Pa., 7; *Helen >. at 
Sixteenth Prize Colo., 10; Mrs. Jake, Trapp, Ohio, 10; Charles deen N. J., 10; R. E. Worrall, Pa., 7; *Mary E. Beach, 'Pa., 7; *Eleanor Bramiey, Conn. By 7j ser 
Alexander, Oregon, 9; Louisa L. Bartlett, W. Va., 9; Margrethe Prenns, *Forrest Clay, Va., 7; *Marion Coomer, Mich., 7; *Mrs. J. h 
Minn., 9; Furman Sawyer, Fila., 9; Mrs. C. M. Shepherd, Rickard, Pa, 7; *Rollin E. Poole, Wis: 7; *Rev. Bo WwW 
Nebr., 9; Mrs. Gordon Skinner, Ohio, 9; Cameron Allen, Stewart, Fla., 7; *E. G. Young, Calif., har 
N. Y., 8; Elizabeth Archibald, Ala., 8 the 
the 
anc 
° ° ] 
$2. 50 Prize Winners The twenty-seven contestants above anc 
In addition to the above prizes, 244 marked with star (*) tied for the last by 
prizes of $2.50 each are awarded -to seventeen $5 prizes and the first ten car 
those who sent at least 5 subscrip- $2.50 prizes. In awarding these, the the 
tions but did not get into the list of $5 prizes and the $2.50 prizes have off 
150 leaders. The limitations of our been lumped together and the total wo 
: : ce will not permit us to print divided equally among the twenty- out 
‘ ese names. ae seven. , ] 
M. Sue SHEETZ Harriet M. KNIGHT JAMES BockKOVEN spo 
Third Prize Fifth Prize Tenth Prize figh 
wo! 
Coming! A d Watch for th h b ; 
oming! new adventure. atch for the March 4 Number i 
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DRAWING BY CHARLES LASSELL 








In a flash Jimmy whipped his right hand to the chin 

















R. WILLIAM J. ARMSTRONG, 

President, Universal Metal Cor- 
poration, 

New York City. 

Dear Mr. Armstrong: 

This is to explain my letter, 
to which you reply by saying that you are too 
busy to run up to Lockerbie Hall to see how 
Billy is getting along. You ask why I think 
you might wish to come. 

Billy faces a crisis in his boyhood career. It 
will, I believe, result in his becoming a straight- 
forward fighting man or a cowardly, slacker 
type. You are as much interested in the al- 
ternative as any of us. 

A few weeks ago Billy was captain of the 
basketball team, a clever, resourceful player, 
perhaps the best in school. But he and three 
other boys rebelled against training, and the 
coach disciplined him. The boys thereupon 
struck. I called them all in and put it up to 
them to solve their own problem. 

One of the substitutes, a small chap named 
Byers, suggested the scrub team play the next 
game. By doing so, he said, the scrubs would 
Prove that training is necessary. We accepted 
the suggestion, the scrubs played and won from 
a team that had beaten Billy’s team. Then the 
scrubs and the old varsity played to determine 
who would represent Lockerbie in the last, and 
hardest, game of the schedule. That, too, was 
Suggested by Byers. The game was played, and 
the coach chose a new team, including Byers 
and omitting Billy. . 
ut in the final game one player was hurt, 
oy Billy was substituted. He upset team play 

Y undertaking a personal game. Byers, as 
oo warned him, pleaded with him to play 
. team’s game, but finally had to order Billy 
es the floor, substituting a smaller player who 
Would fit into team play. Then Lockerbie nosed 
out a victory, 5 

4 Billy, who has sought to hold. Byers _re- 
= yer for his predicament, tried to pick a 
ao the other boy, who is smaller. Byers 
to fi Ny fight, saying Billy was not in shape 

1 because he was not even in shape to 
ay asketball. Finally, however, he agreed 

° fight when Billy was ready. 


Boys Will Be—Men 


By JONATHAN BROOKS 


The basketball coach, who teaches boxing, 
has arranged for them to put on boxing gloves 
Thursday evening as part of the boxing-class 
exhibition. Billy is getting ready for the match. 
For the moment he has stopped sulking and 
complaining. In my opinion, this boxing 
match will be an important test for him, and 
I sincerely hope you can come. If you do, please 
get in touch with me, rather than with Billy. 


“That,” said Colonel Wagner, leaning 
back as he finished reading the letter to 
Lieutenant Coleman, basketball and boxing 
coach, “‘is the letter. If it does not bring him, 
nothing will.” 

“I think you were wise to speak so 
frankly,”” commented Lieutenant Coleman. 
“Mr. Armstrong must be a very busy man, 
with all his affairs to manage, but—”’ 

“No reason why he should abandon his 
boy to us and take it for granted we will 
make a man of him,” Colonel Wagner in- 
terrupted. ‘‘Parents that turn their children 
over to schools and go on about their busi- 
ness make me sick. And if Mr. Armstrong 
comes, I’m liable to tell him as much. 
Although,” as he picked up his pen to sign 
the letter, ‘I have not left much unsaid 
here.” 

“It is a good letter, and my guess is that 
Mr. Armstrong will be here,” said Lieu- 
tenant Coleman. ‘Too bad that Jimmy’s 
father cannot be here,.too.” 

“Jimmy does not need his dad, even if 
the Major could get away from the Philip- 
pines,’’ Colonel Wagner replied. ‘“That boy 
stands on his own feet.” 

Had Colonel Wagner and Lieutenant 
Coleman known what was going on at the 
moment, they might have wondered at their 





confidence in Jimmy. And if Jimmy Byers, 
panting and struggling in his room, had 
known that the Colonel and the Lieutenant 
were using him to teach a lesson to Billy 
Armstrong, he would have been horrified. 
Jimmy had no idea of being a model young 
man. 

“Why don’t you stand up and stop me?” 
he demanded, puffing. As he spoke he 
advanced doggedly against his chum, Les 
Moore, swinging both fists as if he would 
cave in the bigger boy’s ribs. Les, blocking 
as best he could and occasionally shoving at 
Jimmy, was hard put to sidestep and dodge. 
There is not much space for footwork in a 
dormitory room, after the bed, the dresser, 
the study table, two chairs and two trunks 
have been placed. 

“Oh, drop it,” retorted Les. Lunging at 
Jimmy, he swung an arm about Jimmy’s 
neck and dropped his weight on Jimmy’s 
shoulders. Both crashed to the floor, and 
Les followed his advantage by sitting on 
Jimmy’s head. ‘Now then, are you 
through?” 

“Till I get up, I am,” panted Jimmy. 

“Then you can’t get up,” growled Les, 
driving one knee into Jimmy’s biceps to 
hold him down. Pinching Jimmy in the ribs, 
he asked again, ‘“‘Are you through?” 

“Ow, stop it—yes, I’m through,” said 
Jimmy. 

A moment later, stretched out side by 
side on the bed, both panting for breath and 
sweating from their exertion, they resumed 
their argument about Jimmy’s pending 
fight with Billy Armstrong. 

“I tell you, you should have let me step 
in and crack him one,” declared Les. ‘‘I’d 


shut him up in a hurry. But s’pose he licks 
you, then what?” 

“Well, he hasn’t licked me yet, and—”’ 

“But he’s as big as I am, and what did | 
just do to you?” Les demanded. 

“You turned a boxing match into wres 
tling, that’s what you did,” retorted Jimmy, 
aiming a kick at Moore’s leg. ‘‘You couldn't 
stop me any other way.” 

“Not without knocking your block off, 
as Billy Armstrong is liable to do.” 

“‘He’ll have to knock it off more’n once 
before I’m licked,” Jimmy said. “Is he 
training?” 

“I saw him running, and one of the 
fellows said he is boxing at the gym,” said 
Les. ‘“‘But say, what’s he sore at you about? 
You didn’t do anything, except ask coach to 
put him out of the game. And he had that 
coming to him.” 

“I haven’t done anything,” Jimmy re- 
plied, sitting up on the edge of the bed. 
“Except this, I sort of got in his way. You 
see, Les, Billy’s always had things pretty 
soft. When basketball got tough for him, 
it peeved him. He could play a pretty good 
game without half-trying, but whole-trying 
was too much trouble. So we had all that 
row about training. He thinks I’ve got it in 
for him, but I haven’t, although I’m going 
to fight him to satisfy him.” 

“Yeah; and if you don’t lick the yellow 
pup, I’ll clean up on you,” growled Les, 
rising from the bed and standing up to 
stretch. 

“I don’t think he’s yellow,” said Jimmy. 
“He’s just never had to fight for anything, 
that’s all. Don’t know what it means.” 

“Aw, rats, you’d argue all night to find 
something good about a rattlesnake,” 
scowled Les. “I’m going to bed. You going 
to stay up and study any longer?” 

“‘Work’s all done. I'll turn in, too.” 
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Next morning, about six o’clock, Jimmy 
woke and rolled out of bed, being careful not 
to disturb his bunkmate. He _ hurriedly 
dressed in old, rough clothing, and was 
about to leave the room when Les awoke. 

“Wait a minute, and I'll go along,” said 
Les, jumping up. A few minutes later, eac h 
wearing a sweater instead of a coat, they 
were out-of the dormitory and off along the 
road on a trot. 

“Makes you cpl good to do this before 
breakfast,” said Le 

“Yep,” Jimmy a" striding briskly. 
“A mile of it is great stuff.’ 

Around a turn in the road they went and, 
much to their surprise, encountered Billy 
Armstrong. Billy, who evidently had been 
running, had just stopped and was walking 
off the roadway to sit down upon a rock. 
He was breathing hard. Les and Jimmy 
paused. 

‘Anything wrong? 
enough. 

“Nope,” 
my breath.” 

“Must have gone at it too hard,” 
gested Jimmy. 

‘Yeah, a trot’s all you want—no sprints,” 
added Les Moore. 

“All I want is no advice from you guys,” 
muttered Billy. 

“You're a friendly piece of cheese,” 
growled Les. “Somebody does you a good 
turn, and you kick ’em in the shins.” 

“T haven’t noticed you or your dog there 
doing me any favors—nothing but dirt,” 
Billy retorted. 

“If you think either one of us has gone 
out of his way to bother with you, I’m just 
as guilty as Jimmy, ’’ said Les Moore, his 
anger rising. ‘“‘W hy didn’t you pick on me, 
instead of him? I’m your size.” 

“When I get through with him, you won't 
want any part of me,” declared Billy, 
sulkily. ‘“‘And besides, he’s the one I’m going 
to be even with.” 

“That’s fair enough,’ said Jimmy. “All 
of us ought to be even, all the time. C’ mon, 
Les, we'll get cold standing around here.” 

“Too slow to catch cold,” Billy grinned as 
Jimmy grabbed Les by the arm and jerked 
him along into a brisk trot once more. Billy 
stood and watched them down the road, 
Jimmy’s shorter stride bobbing him along 
the road in such manner as to make him 
look like a little boy running with his father. 
The taller, sturdier Les Moore, leaning 
toward Jimmy as he ran so that he could 
hear something Jimmy said, seemed to have 
a protecting, fatherly attitude toward the 
smaller chap. 

Billy Armstrong, after watching them 
disappear around another curve in the road, 
resumed his own way toward the dormitory 
up among the cedar trees on the hill. He 
went at a steady, shuffling jog. There was 
not in his step the zest that marked the 
stride of Jimmy Byers. 

To do him justice, it should be said that 
Billy Armstrong had a great deal of ability. 
He was tall and strongly built, although 
slender, and he possessed a natural knack 
for athletics. In his classes he stood out as 
an intelligent youngster, although courses 
that required hard digging did not appeal 
to him. In short, he fitted almost exactly 
the description given to him by Jimmy 
Byers. Endowed with natural talents, and 
supplied by indulgent parents with all the 
advantages it is possible to give a youngster, 
Billy had never acquired the habit of trying, 
in games, classes or social contact. 

Jimmy, on the other hand, seemed to have 
been taught early that he could have in life 
only those things that he would go out and 
get for himself. Always alert, always trying, 
the boy had neither an idle brain cell nor 
an idle muscle. Determination seemed to 
be his strongest characteristic. This attitude 
he owed to the teachings of his father, a 
major of infantry who, since Jimmy had 
come of school age, saw the lad only a few 
weeks every two years. Major Byers, out 
of his salary, was able to send Jimmy to 
Lockerbie. He had no home establishment 
to maintain, because Jimmy’s mother died 
when the boy was still a baby. A stronger or 
more marked contrast between two boys in 
the same preparatory school could hardly 
have been found. 

Les Moore, Jimmy’s pal, seemed to be 
something of a compromise between the 
two. His people, not so wealthy as the 
Armstrong family, were comfortably cir- 
cumstanced, so that Les lacked nothing in 
the way of solid advantages. Les, while a 
sincere and earnest student, lacked the 
determined drive with which Jimmy applied 
himself. But, on the other hand, he had no 
leaning toward the easy-going manner of 


?” asked Jimmy, civilly 


panted Billy. “Stopped to get 


sug- 
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Billy Armstrong. In short, he was not 
spoiled, as Billy had been spoiled. 

All three of the boys were in their last 
year at Lockerbie, preparing for courses in 
college. Billy’s goal, selected for him by 
doting parents, was a fashionable Eastern 
college. Les was headed for a big Middle- 
Western university, and little Jimmy Byers 
dreamed of an opportunity to enter West 
Point. Colonel Wagner, for years a close 
friend of Major Byers, stood ready to help 
with that programme. He saw Jimmy in the 
making as a great soldier. 

That, in a nutshell, accounts for the 
Colonel’s confidence in the outcome of the 
boxing match arranged for Billy Armstrong 
and Jimmy. He had failed to mould Billy 
Armstrong into an aggressive, alert Locker- 
bie type because home influences and soft 
bringing-up were too strong for him. But he 


or 


“If Mr. Armstrong is coming, and will be 
with me, I shall’ get word to you,” said 
Colonel Wagner. “I wish you would be sure 
the match between Byers and Billy is held 
off until we get into the gymnasium.” 

“Yes, sir,” Lieutenant Coleman promised. 

If anyone had doubted the manliness of 
Lockerbie’s boys, that doubt would have 
been dispelled by a sight of the crowd in the 
gymnasium that night. Lieutenant Cole- 
man’s boxing class numbered some forty 
boys, out of a total of more than two hun- 
dred enrolled. For the exhibition programme, 
the Lieutenant had chosen twelve of the 
best boxers and matched them with a view 
to popularizing boxing as a sport. In other 
words, he arranged six even contests. All 
the members of his class and every other 
boy and every instructor in school were 
present when the programme started. 





My Greeting to The 


tor 


Youth’s Companion 


By RALPH EARLE 
PRESIDENT, WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


After twenty years’ distinguished service in the Navy 


, Rear Admiral 


Earle originated and developed plans for the mine field across the North 
Sea during the Great War. He evolved a type of mine before unknown in 
naval warfare. He also originated the fourteen-inch naval railway batteries 
in France and the depth charges which played such an important part 


against the German submarines. 


He came to the Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1892 as a student, 
eighteen years old. He returned there a few months ago as president. 


To THE Epitor, THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, 
8 ARLINGTON StREET, Boston’, Mass. 


When I was a boy The Youth’s Companion always seemed like a 
member of the family. Home would not have seemed natural without its 
weekly appearance. I read it until | went away to Annapolis, and 
regretted having to give it up then. The serial stories of adventure for 
boys stand out in my memory. The Youth’s Companion was always a 
fine, wholesome paper, and I know it had a good influence on us. 

The fact that The Companion is celebrating its centennial anniversary 
shows that it pays a magazine to be good. I am sure its second century 
will bring it a still wider field of opportunity. May it continue to grow 
younger and more vigorous with the years! 


Very truly yours, 





fot 


felt sure that Jimmy Byers, a hard-fighting 
little son of a gun, as the Colonel described 
him to Lieutenant Coleman, could help. 

“But I wish,” he said to Lieutenant 
Coleman Thursday at dinner time, “that 
Mr. Armstrong could be here.” 

“No word from him?” queried the Lieu- 
tenant. 

“‘No—unless this long-distance call is 
from him," Colonel Wagner replied. ‘“‘He 
may be driving. Is everything ready for 
tonight?” 


“Yes, sir,’’ said Lieutenant Coleman. 


—Ior 


Lieutenant Coleman acted as referee, but 
in accordance with amateur boxing rules 
named two judges for each bout, these 
judges giving the decision. Boys from the 
boxing class served as judges, also as scorers 
and timers. In short, the boys played all the 
parts, except referee. Jimmy Byers, for 
example, appeared once as a judge, another 
time as a towel swinger or second, and on a 
third occasion as timer. Billy Armstrong 
seconded two of his friends in their matches 
and acted as judge for one match. Billy 
seemed somewhat nervous, but carried a 
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defiant air, while Jimmy acted as if he hadi 
nothing more -exciting scheduled for the 
evening than a game of checkers. 

The Lieutenant, between rounds and be- 
tween matches, kept an observant eye open 
for Colonel Wagner. He saved the match 
between Billy and Jimmy Byers for the las: 
number, and it was well he did, for only 
when the contestants in the fifth bout were 
ending their third and last round di 
Colonel Wagner enter the hall. Lieutenant 
Coleman saw him come in, with a middle- 
aged man. The man undoubtedly was Bill, 
Armstrong’s father. 

“Are you sure the boys have not already 
boxed?”’ asked Mr. Armstrong. ‘I’m sorry 
to have been so late, but that puncture cost 
me an hour.” 

“T think they have not been out yet,” 
replied Colonel Wagner. He turned to a boy 
standing near by and inquired, and then 
relayed the information. “‘No, they have not 
been out. They will be the last match.” 

“Well, this is quite a performance,” said 
Mr. Armstrong with enthusiasm. ‘Who is 
referee?” 

“Lieutenant Coleman, the instructor,” 
Colonel Wagner answered. “But he has two 
of the boys for judges, and other boys as 
timers, scorers and seconds. In that way 
the boys learn responsibility, as well as 
actual boxing.” 

“Fine, fine,” exclaimed Mr. Armstrong, 
“Now then,” as the: fifth bout ended, ‘is 
that decision made up by boys out of the 
class?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ said Colonel Wagner. ‘And we're 
= time to see Billy and young Byers 

x." 

“Billy does not know I am here?” 

“T did not tell him you ‘were coming.” 

“And this other boy, Byers—who is he?” 
Mr. Armstrong asked. | 

“The son of a Major John Byers, of the 
infantry, stationed in the Philippines.” 

“But look,” said Mr. Armstrong, as first 
Billy and then Jimmy Byers entered the 
ring, “Billy is much bigger than the other 
boy. I’d say two inches taller, and he must 
be fifteen pounds heavier. That's not fair." 

“They use big gloves,” replied Colonel 
Wagner, ‘‘and cannot hurt each other. The 
match is oftheir own making, and Byers 
will have to look out for himself.” 

“Can he do that, against Billy?” asked 
Mr. Armstrong. 

“T think so.” 

At this moment Lieutenant Coleman held 
up his hand for silence and announced the 
last match, thereafter naming new officials. 
He called the two boys to the center of the 
ring and briefly reviewed the rules. Billy, 
looming above Jimmy and appearing to have 
every advantage in height, weight and 
reach, was nervous but affected a swaggering 
cocksure manner. Jimmy, holding a sweater 
about him as best he could with the clumsy 
gloves, betrayed no anxiety. 

“Remember, boys,’ warned Lieutenant 
Coleman, .“‘that you must do what I say. 
Obey the rules, break away cleanly, and keep 
boxing. All right?” 

“All right,” said Jimmy, looking at the 
Lieutenant. . 

“Yellow,” breathed Billy, nodding, but 
gazing at Jimmy. 

he bell rang, and both boys came out 
of their corners, Jimmy in some caution, 
Billy Armstrong with a rush. Jimmy, in 
midring, at once ducked his head, pulled 
his chin back against his chest and covered 
as best he could with his gloves and elbows. 
Billy, swinging hard with both fists, waded 
in. 

“C'mon, fight, yellow,” 
“This is no boxing match.” 

And he proceeded to prove it was a fight, 
rather than a test of skill. Using his weight 
to good advantage, and driving heavily 
against Jimmy’s guard, he drove Jimmy 
back against the ropes. Jimmy, unable to 
open up and attack at such close range, 
without exposing himself to some of Billy's 
swings, maintained his defense. 

“Fight, don’t be a turtle,” growled Billy. 

Jimmy sidestepped along the ropes to 
get out of close quarters. As he did so, Billy 
swung a hard right and hit him on the 
shoulder. Jimmy slipped at the same in- 
stant and went down on one knee. Billy 
hovered over him, waiting an opening, but 
Lieutenant Coleman thrust him back 
toward the center of the ring. Muttering 
something about unfairness, Billy stood 
away. Instantly, Jimmy was on his feet and 
rushed, driving in with both hands. Billy 
stood his ground, thrust out a long, hard 
left, and jabbed it into Jimmy’s face, forcing 
his head back. He followed with a right to 

(Continued on page 137) 
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On the instant! 
the air was full 
of leaping men. 
Bob, clinging to 
the ratlines, 
watched them 
with breathless 
wonder 


Il. The Hunt Begins 


T the cry of ‘“‘white-coats!’’ it seemed 
to Bob as if all hands had gone 
crazy. Everybody jumped up, 
forgetting breakfast. The master- 
watches ducked into their bunk- 

room for towlines, belts, sheath knives and 
steels. The cabin door banged as men tum- 
bled up the companionway. 

“White-coats!”” the shout resounded 
again on deck. “‘Dere’m de whitey-coats. 
White-jackets! Hey-y-y-y-y!”’ 

Bob hustled into his reefer and fur cap. 
He too scrambled abovedecks. At the top 
of the ladder he just missed being impaled 
by the sharp point of a gaff in the hands of 
an agitated and hasty sealer. Aft, he heard 
the wheelmen fairly yelling their heads off 
in answer to excited commands from the 
Scunning-barrel and the bridge. He saw 
heads popping out of the engine-room 
scuttle; saw firemen whose black faces were 
lined with sweat peering over the pound- 
boards that held the deckload of coal. 

At the galley doors he heard cooks 
laughing, cheering. In the ship’s waist he 
saw men scrambling up from dungeon and 

lobby,” or pushing out of the to’gal’nhouse 
under the forecastle deck. Men lined the 
bulwarks, clambered up on them with 
shouts and cries, pointing, gesticulating. 

ome were already fully equipped, others 
still girding themselves for the hunt. 

Rare luck, indeed! Only the second day 
out of St. John’s, the old Invincible had run 
down a long-open bay of water and had 
unexpectedly stuck her nose square into a 

Patch of fat,”"—not the main patch, to be 
Sure, but still an outpost of the seal herd 
that promised much. 

We’m in luck!” exulted Chips, crowding 
up the cabin-companion and coming along- 
side Bob. ‘‘You'm no jinker [hoodool, sir. 
ook—see dere—an’ dere!” 

He pointed out across the rough-hum- 
mocked ice where lay this fragment of the 
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herd. With startling suddenness the ship had 
come upon a promising quarry. Sometimes 
a steamer of the fleet will grind through the 
ice for weeks, finding nothing. Sometimes it 
will get nipped in the ice and drift a hundred 
miles, without a sign of seals. But here and 
now the white-coats lay all about. Without 
so much as having sighted any old dogs or 
females by way of preliminary, here the 
steamer already was “‘into de fat’’ for fair. 

Bob felt an amazed thrill of fascination 
as he scrambled over the coal-pound and a 
little way up the mainmast ratlines for a 
better view. Seals—yes, there were seals 
enough, now! The bay into which the ship 
had broken seemed alive with old ones; 
great, glossy-brown creatures that surged 
half out of the sparkling waters, then 
plunged and vanished in a whip of foam. 
Some were throwing themselves almost 
clear, or flinging over on their backs. Others 
were sliding gracefully off the ice, with what 
seemed a derisive wave of their ‘‘scutters,”’ 
as the hind flippers are called. Others, 
scattered among the pinnacles of the icy 
plain, were raising their heads to look and 
listen, or with sinuous speed were hurrying 
toward cracks and ‘“‘bobbin’-holes’’ to es- 
cape. Still others, more faithful, were staying 
bravely by the white-coats scattered along 
the ice fields. 

Bob stared with all his eyes, at this first 
sight of wild seals in their native element of 
sea and ice. He forgot all about being cold. 
Is there another sight more stirring than 
a herd of free and beautiful seals, at home 
on the ice pack? 

“Fog lift, all along to leeward,” he heard 
some one explaining, “‘an’ dere us see ’em!” 

“Hear ’em bawlin’!” shouted another. 
Bob heard them, indeed. The plain of ice 
gave forth a faint, continuous, plaintive 
mewing, as of cats. Again it seemed to 
sound like young lambs bleating. The call 
of the white-coat is like no other sound. One 
must hear it, to know. 

“It’s gaff an’ towline now, b’ys!” a 


master-watch exulted. ‘“‘Dere’m 
honest-up. An’ wonnerful t’ick!’”’ 

Gaff and towline it surely was. Already 
nearly every man had his equipment—a 
coil of rope slung over his shoulder, a belt 
with sheath knife and sharpening-steel, and 
a long gaff. These gaffs were formidable 
weapons: stout poles with a sort of boat- 
hook secured by lashings of tarred line called 
“spun-yarn.” 

“Over, b’ys!"’ rang out Captain Sharp’s 
voice from the bridge. “Quick as us hits de 
ice, get into ’em!”’ 

The seal-hunters needed no urging. Al- 
ready they were swarming over the bul- 
warks, sliding down ropes to the side-sticks, 
or double rows of horizontal beams along the 
ship’s side. Here they stood waiting, clinging 
to the ropes or supporting themselves with 
gaffs jabbed into the wooden bulwarks 
above. 


OB’S attention was divided between 
them and the seals. A stirring picture 
the men made. With their canvas jackets 
and high Eskimo skin-boots, their belts, 
ropes, knives, steels and gaffs, they looked 
like strange, rough soldiers. But the seals 
excited Bob’s admiration far more. Even the 
poor, tame ones in aquariums and circuses 
are beautiful. How much more so a herd of 
wild ones, free and natural! And few are the 
men—save Newfoundlanders—who ever see 
the North Atlantic “harps” and ‘‘hoods.’’,* 

The white-coats most appealed to Bob; 
little snowy or yellowish-white bundles of 
roundness, with big black eyes, black noses 
and tiny, hand-like flippers. Imagine the 
fluffiest Angora cat in the world, weighing 
from fifty to sixty pounds, and you may get 
some notion of a white-coat. There is no 
prettier animal alive than a young harp. 
But the ship’s crew weren't thinking of 
that, now. 

“Stop ‘er! ordered the Cap'n. ‘Now 
then, b’ys!’’ as the Invincible crashed into 
the ice again. 

On the instant the air was full of leaping 
men, who in their wild springs from side- 
sticks to ice pans seemed winged by eager 
speed. Bob, clinging to the ratlines, watched 
them with breathless wonder. Such jumps, 
such catlike landings on tip-tilted cakes, 
such scramblings of spiked boots, he had 
never seen. In a moment the ice was spotted 
with running hunters, blackly silhouetted 
against the pink-tinted pinnacles, the blue- 
white blankness of the more level floes. 

Every man chose his seal. Some went 
after two or three. A good many of the old 
seals—such as still remained on the ice— 
tried to “dip,” though a number of the 
mothers refused to abandon their young 
even to save their own lives. Bob even saw 
one or two trying to coax their babies into 
the water—vainly. 

Out over the ice plain spread the hunters, 
fanwise from the ship. Bob saw gaffs rising, 
falling. He saw towlines cast from shoul- 
ders; saw knives come into action, sharpen- 
ing-steels deftly used after each seal was 
“sculped,’’ or pelted. Crimson patches 
dotted the ice. The men bent, deftly lacing 
up the pelts with ropes passed through 
holes cut in the edges of the skins. And 
presently here the hunters began coming 
again, each man dragging a tow of one or 
several sculps. Long red paths formed, all 
converging toward the ship. 

On the ice, alongside the now motionless 
steamer, a “‘pan’’ was formed, as sealers 
call a pile of skins. The aft winch rattled, 
with a gush of steam on the frosty air. The 
whip-line hurtled out. Men on the ice 
seized it, dragging out the steel-wire rope 
as the winch unreeled it. Out sprangled 
strap-ropes. Bob watched the men pass 
these straps through holes in the skins left 
by the removal of one flipper from each. 
A dozen or so skins, each heavy with fat, 
were put on each strap, and the strap was 
slipped over the hook at the end of the wire. 


de fat, 








*The two principal species commercially 
hunted. The ‘‘dotard”’ and the ‘“‘squareflipper,”’ 
which also live in the North Atlantic, are 
rarely caught. 


“Go ahead, de winch!” shouted a man in 
huge boots, standing on the bulwark. 

“Chug-a-chug-a-chug-chug-chug!”’ labored 
the winch. Tumbling, sliding over the ice, 
flopping up the black side of the ship, in- 
board came the pelts. With a swift reverse, 
the winchman let them splash on deck. 
Some of the ‘‘shore crew,” or men who had 
stayed on the ship, unhooked the strap. 
Once again the wire was hauled out, and so 
the loading continued. 

Ever more and more pelts kept coming in 
over the hummocky ice, dragged by sealers 
bent far forward. Each sealer had his tow- 
line over his right shoulder and pulled with 
his right arm—the hand holding his gaff— 
while the left hand tugged a loop in the cord. 

In fewer minutes than Bob could believe 
possible, the entire patch had been cleaned 
up. Nearly three hundred sculps, worth 
perhaps as many dollars, lay on deck in the 
scuppers. The siren shrieked, to call in any 
stragglers. Up overside the hunters came 
swarming, noisy and gay as so many boys. 

“Full speed ahead!” shouted the captain. 
The engines woke to life, and once more the 
old wooden steamer took up her northward 
course, smashing through the ice. The men 
began spreading the sculps to cool; for, 
unless all the heat is out of them before 
they are stowed below, the oil is liable to 
run. 
“Seems kind o’ too bad to kill ’em, don’t 
it?” said the aft-cook, as Bob clambered 
down from the ratlines and paused by the 
galley door. ‘“‘But den, de world need dat 
leather an’ dat ile. An’ t’ousands of hungry 
mouths in Newfoundland gets fed, alang o’ 
de money de fleet bring in.” ; 

“I suppose so,”’ agreed Bob. ‘“‘Still—”’ 

“Wonnerful knowin’, dem swiles is,’”’ the 
cook continued. Bare-armed and open- 
throated, in spite of the keen cold, he stroked 
a bristly moustache. ‘Take de mudder 
swile, now. She leave her young un an’ go 
down de bobbin’-hole, an’ away fishin’ all 
day. She go mebbe twenty, t’irty mile. All 
dat time de ice is driftin’, driftin’. But she 
always come back rate to de same pan an’ 
find her white-coat. How you’m goin’ to 
figger dat out, eh? An’—well, b’y, what 
you’m wantin’, now?” 


HIS question was not to Bob, but to one 

of the stowaways, the one Bob had seen 

that morning on the barricade. This stow- 

away had come up the plank gangway from 

the waist and was now holding out a tin pan. 

““Gi’ me a few onions for de firemen, will 
ye, please?”’ he asked. 

“Till onion ye!’ the cook retorted with a 
show of great ferocity. Nevertheless he 
turned, fumbled half a dozen onions from a 
gunnysack and dumped them into the tin. 
“Be aw’y wid ye now, b’y,’’ he commanded. 
“If I ketch ye aft, agin, I’ll sculp ye!’ And 
savagely he caught up a knife, but winked at 
Bob the while. 

“Like it out here, do you?”’ asked Bob, 
wondering at the stowaway’s thin clothing 
and bare red hands. 

“Yes, sir. But I’d like wonnerful well to 
go on de ice.” 

“Aren't you cold?” 

“Him, cold?” laughed the cook. ‘Why, 
him from Bonavis Bay. An’ all dem Bonavis 
people is more’n half swiles, deyselves.”’ 

The stowaway grinned good-naturedly at 
this. He was about Bob’s size, but far more 
rugged. His tow-colored hair straggled from 
beneath a formless cap. His face was pale, as 
if from undernourishment. Brown eyes, nar- 
rowed by the glare of the ice, looked with 
frank admiration at Bob’s reefer, fur cap and 
gloves. 

“What’s your name?” Bob asked. 

“Abram Stirge, sir.” 

“Don’t call me ‘sir’! 

“No, sir.” 

Bob laughed. Not much use in trying to 
stop that! 

“What do you mean,” he asked, “you 
can’t go on the ice?” 

“If him did,” put in the cook, “him’d get 
a share o’ fat, same as all de men.” The cook 
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leaned braw ny bare arms over the half- door 
of the galley. ‘So dem won't let un. 

The stowaway, profiting by this diver- 
sion, departed forward with his pan of 
onions. 

“And won't he get anything for his work 
aboard?” 

“Oh, dey mebbe take up a gadderin’ [col- 
lection| fer un. Ten cents a man, or so. But 
him’ll get no share, dat’s sure.” 

Bob looked after the stowaway, little 
suspecting how very big a share indeed the 
boy was destined to have in events now 
impending. 

“Want to l’arn to cut tally-sticks, sir?” 
Bob heard the voice of Chips. The carpenter 
had come along the little runway beside the 


galley and had stopped there. ‘‘If ye do, I'll 
show ye.” 
“Sure I do!”’ agreed Bob, glad to be of 


some use; and aft he followed Chips to the 
quarter-deck, where once more the four men 
at the wheel were cheerily shouting: 
“Starb’rd! Port! Steaaaay!”’ in an- 
swer to the bridge-master’s com- 
mands. 

There Chips proceeded to cut 
strips from the edge of a soft- 
wood box cover and to fashion 
a small stick about eight inches 
long by three quarters of an inch 
square. 

“Now, sir, you make one,” he 
directed. 

Bob was a good hand with a 
knife. In a few minutes he had 
whittled out a fair imitation of the 
carpenter's tally- stick. 

“Dat good,” Chips said. ‘‘Make me a 
dozen, if ve like. Now we’m got some swile 
abird, it’m all rate to make ’em. But not 
afore.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Make de tally-sticks afore you’m got de 
swiles, you'm liable not to git no swiles at 
all,”’ said Chips gravely, stating one of a 
hundred superstitions of the sea. Bob 
didn’t argue the point, but set to work with 
a will. 


T was a wonderful May morning. Out- 
side the little white house on the hill 
were sunshine, bird-songs, apple-blos- 
soms. Inside, in the quaintly furnished 
living-room, two slender, black-gowned 

girls, whose hearts should have been tuned 
to the gayety of spring, sat close together 
on a slippery hair-cloth sofa, tremulously 
facing a dubious future. 

“We have decided to sell this place, please, 
Judge Moore,” said Joan Murray in a voice 
that shook in spite of her. Selling the only 
home you have ever had is a very serious 
matter. 

The old man in the arm chair by the win- 
dow drew his beetled brows together in an 
ominous frown. “Ye have? Where you two 
girls goin’ to live?” 

“We're going to Boston to work in an 
office, Judge Moore,” explained Jane, 
Joan’s twin. “And in the fall, with what 
money we can save and w hat we get from 
the sale of the farm, we’re going back to 
finish our college course. We think that’s 
best—and what mother—would have 
wanted.”’ Jane clenched her small hands to 
keep from breaking down completely over 
the mention of their dear mother, whose 
sudden death, a few weeks before, had 
turned the joy of their spring to tragic 
mockery. 

“Um-m,” hemmed —_ Moore. ‘Sure 
of work in Boston, be y 

“Yes,” Joan told why “The father of one 
of our coliege friends is willing to give us a 
trial.” 

“Um-m. And when ye’ve paid yer bed 
an’ board an’ washin’ an’ sundries, all at 
fancy city prices, what do you cal’late ye’ll 
have left? Got a customer for the farm?” 

“No,” Joan admitted. “We thought 
you’d tell us how to go about selling.” 

“Easier said than done,” growled the old 
lawyer. ‘Besides, Emmett Lane, who's been 
farming it on shares for your mother— 
Emmett’s got all his plowing done and some 
considerable planting. You couldn’t turn 
him out before fall.” 

“And then I suppose we couldn’t sell 
before another spring?" queried Jane. 

“Right! There’s another matter—’’ The 
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“And what do you do with tally-sticks?”’ 
he asked. 

“You'm'll see, later. Mebbe you’m’Il git a 
chance to tally-down some sculps. Boat- 
swain’'ll let you, mebbe. You’m a great feller 
to cut sticks!” 

Chips nodded approvingly and departed. 

All that morning, the Invincible kept 
plugging through heavy pack ice, her hull 
shaken by loud impacts that would have 
wrecked and sunk a vessel less stout. 

Though occasional seals continued to 
show in bays and leads, with a scattering 
white-coat, the cap’n aloft now in the main- 
mast barrel with his ‘ ‘long gun,” or tele- 
scope, gleaming in the sun discovered no 
patch worth stopping to clean up. Now and 
then, though, men would jump overside, 
make a quick runafter a white-coat and bring 
it in “round,”’ or whole, to the ship, towing 


it along with the gaff. 
Bob watched with interest the way that 
men on board would fling out the ‘‘seal dog,”’ 
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a stout iron hook at the end of a rope; the 
way the man on the ice would thrust this 
through the dead seal’s jaw. Then the men 
on board would swiftly haul the seal to the 
deck. The man on the ice, meanwhile, would 
leap from moving pan to pan as the ship 
surged onward; he would make a spring, catch 
a rope and clamber aboard, spry as a cat. 

Sometimes a pan would sink, foaming, 
letting the man down almost knee-deep 
into the swirling water; but this didn’t 
matter in the least. No one really fell in. 

“Dough dem don’t mind dat, none,” 
the boatswain assured Bob. ‘‘Dem some- 
times goes ’way in to de neck, down a rifter 
miles from de ship, an’ only wrings out dey 
clothes an’ goes rate on. Soon as de clothes 
freezes on ‘em, de wind can’t get t’rough, an’ 
dem warm ag’in.” 

“Jimminy, I wouldn't like that!” 

“Dat no harm, sir. I been in de water, 
lots o’ times, an’—" 

Crash! 


Ever more and 
more pelts kept 
coming im over 
the hummocky tce 


Use What You Have 


By 
MARGARET WARDE 


judge, who had a very kind heart beneath 
his gruff exterior, decided not to speak of 
the other matter at present. “‘Use what 
you’ ve got—that’s my motto. Use what 
you've got, and you'll get more. Seeing you 
have a home,.my advice is, live in it and 
work at something right around here.” 

Standing on the doorstep, the judge 
stared down the grassy lane to the cement 
road which it joined at the bottom of the 
hill, and opened the door again to give them 
a parting bit of advice. ‘‘Anything you have 
to sell—vegetables or eggs, maybe—just 
put a sign down there by the Trail, and 
every automobile in the state and lots from 
outside will come along and read it. Sell the 
farm that way, maybe, when you're ready 
to.’ 


HAT’Sa good idea. We'll try to use what 

we have, Judge Moore, and not forget 
it’s one of our chief assets to be on the edge of 
the Wonderland Trail,” Joan told him. 

“I’ve an idea,” Jane said when he had 
gone. She was the quick twin; Joan was 
slower-witted, but dependable and always 
even-tempered. ‘‘Mother told us to rely on 
Judge Moore, so his advice about being fair to 
Emmett ought to settle the matter of selling 
the farm. We can’t earn enough in Boston 
this summer to make it possible.to go back 
to college in the fall—that’s clear.”’ Jane’s 
pretty face was puckered with lines of deep 
thought. “Joan, how did mother make her 
money go so far?” 

Joan shook her head. ‘I don’t see, dear. 
We still have the income from Grannie’s 
legacy and our share of farm produce. Only 
mother’s earnings and her tiny annuity have 
stopped. How, even with her splendid 
management, her income kept us all going, 
I can’t see. 

“Well, that doesn’t really matter,” sighed 
Jane. ‘‘The question for us is, can we make 


this house and ourselves earn enough to 
keep us at college?” 

“Try to, at least,” amended Joan cau- 
tiously. ‘‘Roomers in our two small rooms 
wouldn’t do it, even if we could get them.” 

“That might help,’ ‘said Jane. * ‘I suppose,”’ 
she added, after a pause, “‘a tea-room is the 
first thing that women in our circumstances 
think of nowadays.” 

Joan nodded. ‘‘They’re thick as black- 
berries along the Trail. But—they say there’s 
always room at the top. Could we have one 
good enough to make a place for itself?” 

“Why not?” demanded Jane. Just ther a 
wren trilled gayly in the lilac by the window. 
“Our wrens are back, the darlings!”’ cried 
Jane. ‘‘They’ll certainly be an attraction.” 

“‘Let’s call our tea-shop the Wrens’ Nest,” 
suggested Joan. 

“All right,’’ agreed Jane eagerly. “And 
let’s open Monday—put out our sign, I 
mean—and get ready while we're waiting 
for business.” 

“I think getting ready first and opening 
afterwards is a, policy that is more likely 
to find us a place at the top,” laughed 
Joan. “But the getting ready, in the small 
way we must adopt, ought not to take long. 
Let’s see what we have to use, as Judge 
Moore would advise.” 

All day the twins went up and down their 
small house, planning, arranging, considering 
ways and means. Their college town was full 
of attractive tea-shops. Deftly they took 
an idea from one, adapted an arrangement 
from another, trying always to feature the 
best points of the little house. It was fur- 
nished almost entirely in old family mahog- 
any and maple. They decided to use their 
store of old glass and china, which, as they 
would wash it themselves, ought not to 
come to much harm. Joan was to be chief 
cook, and Jane head-waitress. They left 
the arranging of an outdoor dining-room 
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The shock of a mighty impact threw Bob 
over on to the midships hatch, near which he 
and the boatswain had been standing. He 
landed in a pile of loose ice that had been 
brought aboard for ‘‘salting down”’ the pelts. 

The Invincible, swinging round to star- 
board through a narrow lead, had just been 
struck a terrific blow by an ice pan that— 
crushed downward and away—had surged 
back, obliquely up, smashing against the 
port side near the engine-room. 

“‘Dere’m a whack!” exclaimed the boat- 
swain, while some of the sealers ran to the 
rail, peering over to see what damage had 
been done. ‘‘Whack like dat don’t do a ship 
no good. I mind one time I was abird de 
Ranger—”’ 

He was interrupted by confused cries 
from the engine-room scuttle. The bridge- 
master’s voice sounded, calling down the 
speaking-tube. The ruddy face of the 
second engineer appeared, startled, at 
the engine-room hatch. 

methin’ radical wrong!’’ ex- 
claimed the boatswain, hurrying aft. 

3 Bob followed. Somethin’ wonnerfu! 
— wrong!”’ 

At the wheel the men were calling 
out questions. Forward, knots ot 
sealers were gathering. 

“What's the matter?” asked Bob, 
anxiously. The boatswain did not an 
swer. The second engineer vanished. Down 
from the barrel rang the captain’s voice: 

“Ts she stove in, Skipper Joe, or what?"’ 

“Dunno, sir,’ the bridge-master called uj; 
to him. ‘But dat was a wonnerful smash!" 

Below, the confusion increased. The en- 
gines clanked, groaned, stopped. Skipper 
Joe listened a moment at the speaking-tube, 
then turned and cupped his hands up towari! 
the barrel. 

“You'’m better come alang down, sir! 
he shouted. 

What’ s amiss, Skipper Joe?” 

“Main injection- pipe—him smashed! [). 
water pourin’ into de engine-room, faz: 
Better come on down!” 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


in the orchard until later, but by night the 
living-room and dining-room of the house 
were fitted out with an artistic, if miscella- 
neous, assortment of tables and chairs. For 
decorations they could depend on mother's 
flower beds, with the fields and woods to fall 
back upon. Just to see how the room would 
look to prospective customers, Jane put 
sprays of apple blossoms about, and picked 
a great bunch of lillies-of-the-valley for the 
pewter bow! on the sideboard. 

“We're going to use every scrap of what 
we have,” laughed Joan. ‘‘Even the upstairs 
floor. I’ve taken all the chairs out of our 
room. We shall have to sit on the floor when 
we put on our shoes.” 

Joan had been out in the barn, hunting up 
a decrepit bicycle, which had once been her 
pride and joy. With a new tire and a bundle- 
rack, it would equip her for making speedy 
trips to the village stores for supplies. 

“Let’s go and order that tire tonight,” 
she suggested. ‘‘It’s five o’clock, and we’ ve 
not had a breath of outdoors all ‘day.” 

At the foot of the hill two big cars were 
drawn up, their passengers standing about 
disconsolately. 

“Carburetor’s out of commission—an 
expert’s job. Nothing to do but wait for a 
mechanic from Middlebury,” one of the men 
told Joan. 

“You don’t know of a nice place within 
walking distance where we could get supper?” 
asked a woman. 

Joan looked at Jane. ‘“‘Why, yes,’’ said 
Jane calmly. ‘‘That little house at the top 
of the hill is the Wrens’ Nest Tea-Room. 
Its sign isn’t out yet, because the season 
hasn’t opened. But I think they’d give you 
muffins and omelette. And coffee. And 
homemade strawberry jam.” 

“How soon?” demanded the m 

This time Jane looked at y Anon Mn half 
an hour,” Joan promised rather breath- 
lessly, and the twins rushed up the hill. 

“It's awfully risky,” sighed Joan, breaking 
another egg into her big yellow bowl. “I’m 
sure no tea-shop ever started like this 
one.” 

“We two always start things with a rush. 
Being able to do it is one of our assets, 52 
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we must use it.” Jane darted into the dining- 
room with a trayful of cups and glasses. 

‘Jane was quick, and Joan was steady. 
She wouldn’t serve her omelette until it was 
just the right shade of brown. 

“You've got a cook!”’ the man whose car 
had broken down told Jane. When he paid 
the modest bill, over which the girls had 
spent much earnest, if hurried, consideration, 
he added a dollar tip for Jane, who was first 
annoyed and then delighted to think that 
she had played her part so professionally. 

“Such lovely old furniture!’ cooed the 
women. ‘‘You wouldn’t sell any?” 

“No!” said Jane firmly. Then, realizing 
that she had seemed brusque, she added, 
“We need the old things for atmosphere. 
We think they’re worth most to us in that 
way, don’t you?” 

The day after the informal opening Jane 
designed and painted two signs for the shop, 
one to swing from the white gate, the other 
to hang at the foot of the lane. Joan, mean- 
while, did errands in the village and- inter- 
viewed Judge Moore. 

“News travels fast nowadays,” he in- 
formed her with a twinkle. ‘Some friends 
of mine were in that auto party. From what 
they said I cal’late you girls aren’t lettin’ 
the grass grow under your feet.” 

But the days that followed were anxious, 
discouraging ones for the Murray twins. 
No more customers climbed the hill, except 
a woman who brought her six children to 
see the Wrens’ Nest, and wasted an hour of 
Jane’s time in futile questionings about 
wrens and tea-shops, without buying any- 
thing. There was more to starting a tea- 
room, the girls discovered, than making 
your decision and hanging out your sign. 

Then came a day when they were 
swamped with custom. In the confusion a 
Spode cup and a glass plate disappeared, 
and Jane dropped a trayful of dishes. A 
crabbed old lady told Jane just 
how much she would have paid 
her for the broken dishes, and 
that night the twins held a coun- 
cil of war and decided that to use 
Spode china and Sandwich glass 
as they had was to abuse it. They 
sent a night letter to one of their 
Boston friends, asking her to ship 
them some inexpensive modern 
china. Also they engaged a village 
woman to help Joan, and her 
daughter as waitress. And then, 
with the new china to pay for and 
the assistants’ wages mounting 
up, nobody came. It was too 


provoking! fs 


One day Joan said mysteri- 
ously: “It’s cold and cloudy to- 
day. 1 shan’t be needed here, so 
I’m going off on my bike to doa 
little scouting. Tell you all about 
it when | get back.”’ 

Just beforedark Joan appeared, 
tired and hungry but with shin- 
ing eyes, and tossed a bundle of 
papers into Jane’s lap. “Old fur- 
niture to sell,’’ she explained tri- 
umphantly. “Those are the price 
agreements. ] went back on the 
hill roads, and as I knew pretty 
well where to stop I’ve got a 
truckload engaged, all on com- 
mission. We're to keep most 
of it a month, and some all 
summer. A few want to go 
fifty-fifty with us on any amount 
Wwe can get, but I made most of them 
name their price. I stopped at Emmett 
Lane’s with a list of the places and articles, 
and he’ll call for them tomorrow. Mrs. 
Lawson has promised to come up the day 
after to help us price the things.” 

“You are wonderful, Joan!’ cried Jane. 
“How did you think of it?” 

“Hasn’t almost everybody who came here 
pestered you for our furniture?’’ demanded 
Joan. “I don’t think we should sell Gran’s 
lovely things—not yet, certainly. But if other 
people want to part with their heir-looms, 
We seem to be in a position to help them.” 

Mrs. Lawson was Hillsboro’s rich woman; 
she “collected” American glass and pewter, 
and she had a houseful of old furniture. 
She knew what was good, and what you 
had to pay for it. She lent the twins a shelf- 
ful of books on antiques, bought two of 
Joan's finds at prices that worried Joan, 
though Mrs. Lawson insisted they were 
moderate, and congratulated the girls on 
their second whirlwind start, this one, she 
felt sure, in a very profitable direction. 

“Only, if you're selling things,” she sug- 
gested, ‘you must put the things you won't 
sell out of sight. Otherwise everybody will 
want those and end by buying nothing.” 


DRAWING BY CORNELIUS HICKS 
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So the twins cleared their own things out 
of the living-room and put the commissioned 
articles there. In the dining-room they still 
used some of their own old tables, because 
they had no others, and they left the side- 
board where it was, since it was really too 
big to move out. Down by the Trail they 
hung a pendant below their sign: ‘Antiques, 
From Original Owners. No Fakes.”’ In a 
week business, both kinds, seemed to be 
picking up. In two weeks there was no mis- 
taking—the twins had started something. 
Joan explored the Sugar Hollow road on 
her bike that week, and next day Emmett 
Lane brought back some really lovely old 
things—so many that the barn had to be 
utilized as an annex to the front room. 

“T’m so glad,” sighed Joan over her late 
supper, “‘that I used to go out in the buggy 
with father when he insured all those farm 
houses. I was only a child, but I remember 
where the good things are, and where it’s 
all golden oak and black walnut and vic- 
trolas; and the women know me and trust 
me to be fair with them.” 

“Yes,” said little Jane solemnly, ‘one 
thing we certainly have to count on is a 
good name.” 

“It’s surprising, isn’t it, how this ‘Use 
what you have’ motto keeps you moving,” 
said Joan. ‘‘By the way, Jane, I saw Miss 
Mary Thorndike today. She’s—not getting 
on—without mother. Said she’s had almost 
no work this summer. Jane, could we cut 
out some of these straight, hem-stitched 
dresses that everyone wants this year, for 
her to sew up and sell here? The Hilltop 
dresses, we could call them.” 

“But isn’t that one thing that we don’t 
need to do and so better not tackle yet?” 
suggested Jane, with a newly acquired 
bump of caution. 

“IT don’t know.” 


Joan hesitated. ‘I 


thought perhaps Miss Mary was ours to 


use—and to help: a responsibility to be met 
and turned to the good, if possible. .I think 
mother would want us to help her, Jane; 
she looked pretty much discouraged.” 

So Miss Mary was established in one of 
the little upstairs rooms, with a sewing 
machine, a dilapidated stretcher table that 
wouldn’t sell until Joan had had time to 
see about having it repaired a little, and, as 
a great concession to her comfort, two chairs. 
The college friend in Boston was commis- 
sioned to send lengths of soft-tinted crépe 
and voile and dotted Swiss, and from the sign 
by the Trail dangled a second pendant: “‘Hill- 
top Dresses.” Here business came quickly. 

“And yet, with all our work, we’re not 
getting rich,” said Jane. “If you’d tell me 
why pink sells and yellow doesn’t in a season 
when everything is yellow, I’d tell you how 
to get rich out of those dresses. As it is, Joan, 
we shall be wearing up yellow crépe for the 
rest of our lives.” 

“And if you'll tell me,’’ put in Joan, 
“how to tell a day when people are going to 
patronize a tea-room from a day when they 
won’t and it’s no use making up sandwiches 
ahead, I’ll tell you how to get rich out of a 
tea-room. I don’t mind wearing yellow 
crépe indefinitely, but 1 do hate eating 
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up lettuce sandwiches and waffles to save 
them.” 

“The old furniture has been the real 
money-maker,” declared Jane, ‘‘besides 
being the bait that gets people up here to 


eat. 

Joan nodded soberly. ‘“The trouble there 
is, how to get enough more for a long, 
steady sale. I know two more back roads, 
but after that—’’ She threw out her hands 
despairingly. 

Jane sighed. ‘‘Are we going to be able to 
afford college, Joan?” 

“Can’t tell yet. We have a month, nearly, 
to win or lose in. If only I could make one 
of those fabulous finds that you read of in 
the old furniture books!” 

“Mrs. Lawson said some of our own 
things were worth a lot,” Jane reminded her. 

Joan nodded. ‘‘Another thing she said— 
that all old things are worth what anyone 
will pay for them, and that we’re no good 
at selling them high. Some day, when I 
see the right kind of customer, I’m going to 
sky one or two prices, on things I specially 
like, and see if we can’t make some easy 


money.” 

“But we mustn’t have two prices—” 
began Jane. 

“No,” agreed Joan, “but we can start 


as high as we like on any new things I get in.” 

As the girls talked, a motor turned off 
the Trail and climbed the hill, and an 
attenuated little man in a limp linen duster 
descended from it and marched up to the 
Wrens’ Nest. 

“I was told,” he announced in a shrill, 
irritated voice, ‘‘that you have some good 
old pieces of furniture to sell.”” He spoke as 
if the discovery of a new shop had greatly 
annoyed him, and he looked at Joan, who 
had gone forward to meet him, as if she 
had no business to be selling anything. 

Joan explained about the stock in the 






living-room and the barn, and invited him 
in. The thin littlke man glared savagely 
around the living-room. ‘‘Humph!’ he 
muttered and pushed into the dining-room. 

“There’s nothing for sale here, I’m 
afraid,” said Joan timidly, following him. 
“But out in the barn—” 

The little man wheeled on her, a menacing 
finger pointing. ‘‘Not so fast! Not so fast, 
young lady! That sideboard—oh, yes, it’s 
not for sale! Well, how if I gave you—” 
He turned and stared for a moment longer 
at the graceful lines, the satiny finish of the 
beautifully grained mahogany, the quaint 
old brasses. ‘“‘A thousand dollars!’ 

Suddenly Joan realized that here was her 
chance—that this man was the sort Mrs. 
Lawson had told about, who would pay 
almost anything to get what he wanted. 

Joan summoned a firm, polite little smile 
and nonchalantly shook her head over the 
thousand-dollar offer. ‘“‘That’s a good price,” 
she said cheerfully, ‘‘but we don’t care to 
sell it.” 

“Well, how if I gave you—” he looked 
again at the sideboard—‘‘fifteen hundred 
dollars?”’ He shot out the sum as if it must 
annihilate Joan, and he gasped with rage 
when he saw her still smilingly shake her head 


“Stop at the garage 
and order the Ford 
truck,” Jane whis- 
pered to Joan 
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“Well, how if I offered you—”’ this time he 
did not even glance at the sideboard—‘‘two 
thousand? Now that’s final.” 

“‘I—might take it,’”’ said Joan, still non- 
chalant, though her heart was thumping 
with excitement. ‘‘That is, if my _ sister 
agrees. May I consult her?” 

“Certainly,”’ snapped the little man, tap- 
ping the floor impatiently with his feet. 

Of course Jane agreed with Joan that they 
ought to sell the sideboard, if the man was a 
responsible person; and Joan told him so. 

“Very good,” he snapped, when he heard 
the decision. “Yes, I’m responsible, I think. 
Before we go into all that, suppose I just 
look into your barn.” 

There was a chair out in the barn that 
Joan had bought on her last trip—bought 
outright for a dollar and seventy-five cents 
from a woman who was going to move and 
wanted the money down. It had Dutch feet 
and a high slatted back. Under the torn 
calico seat was a broken rush bottom. Joan 
had sandpapered a bit of it, and it was a 
wood she had never seen; she hoped it was 
oak. She had refused ten dollars for it, and 
been sorry; but now, when she caught the 
little man’s roving eye fixed on her chair, 
she was glad. 

“How much?” he demanded. 

Joan considered. ‘‘I’m in no hurry to sell 
that,”” she told him, ‘‘though it’s for sale. 
I’m still doing a little work on it.”’ She indi- 
cated the scraping. ‘If you want it right 
away, my price is two hundred dollars.” 


“*T’LL take it,” snapped the man. Then he 
chuckled. ‘“‘You know your stock, I see. 
Two hundred was exactly what the mate to 
that chair brought at the Hoyle auction. 
Now, I’m Andrew J. Post of New York. 
When I want a thing, I go out after it. Let 
me know when you have some more real 
stuff. Now, if you'll ride down to the village 
with me, we can take this draft to 
the bank and settle the matter 
of my financial responsibility.” 

“Stop at the garage and order 
the Ford truck,’”’ Jane whispered 
to Joan, who had rushed to tell 
her twin about the second sale. 
“Oh, I know it’s late in the 
season, but there’s next summer 
coming. We’ve got to go on with 
this business. Some day, if you 
keep on with this kind of sales- 
manship, we shall have a big 
thing started—an asset that 
we've made all ourselves.” 

So it was two clear-eyed, suc- 
cessful business women, with a 
summer’s valuable experience 
behind them, who faced Judge 
Moore in September, in the 
dismantled living-room. College 
opened the next day. The swing- 
ing sign at the foot of the hill 
had a new pendant: “We close 
September 16. Come again next 
summer. Thank you!” 

“We are glad enough that you 
advised us to stay here and use 
what we had,” Joan told the old 
lawyer gratefully. “I hope you 
think we've done fairly well with 
our assets.” 

“You have! You have!” the old 
man assured her. “Anybody that 
got the price of a good farm for 
a second-hand—or maybe third- 
hand side-table—’ His voice 
trailed off. Then he said suddenly: “I’ve got 
to tell you, but I’d rather not: this farm is 
mortgaged.” 

Jane and Joan exchanged glances. That 
explained how mother had managed to keep 
them in college. 

“Heavily?” asked Joan. 

“Well, for maybe half or three quarters 
of what it will bring. That’s the principal 
reason why I was so agin your selling— 
you'd have had so little left. I hold the mort- 
gage, and there’s no interest—I told your 
mother my interest in her girls would amply 
cover that. But I can’t afford to give you 
the principal. Wisht I could! And don’t you 
be in any hurry to pay me.” 

What would have been a smashing blow 
in the spring the girls could now face calmly 
and without fear. 

“We can make you a small payment right 
now,” said Joan, who had been cashier for 
the firm. ‘‘We’d rather. It makes us feel so 
successful.” 

“And next summer,” added Jane, ‘we 
ought to be able to do much more, with all 
our experience and our good start, and our 
diplomas out of the way.” 

“*And—thank you for telling us after we 
got started,”’ added Joan. 





The Adventures of William 


By GEORGE HALSEY GILLHAM 


X. The End of a Cruise 


T nine o’clock we were at the 
express office with the 
suitcase, still unopened, 
just as we had captured 
it when it came on its 

flight down the stairs. When the 
superintendent arrived and we were 
shown into his private office we 
hardly knew how to begin, but by 
degrees we told him the whole story 
as best we could and asked him to 
open the suitcase. 

The superintendent called in the 
agent, the cashier and one or two 
others connected with the company. 
Then he cut open the suitcase. The 
money was certainly there all right; 
the bag was crammed full of paper 
money in bundles. Some of the bills 
were of large denominations. 

The superintendent said the first 
thing to do was to count the money. 
He divided it into two big piles and 
put the cashier to work on one, while 
the money-order clerk counted the 
other. It took them a long time to 
count it, but when they had fin- 
ished they announced that the total 
was just an even $95,000. Hamon 
had probably stolen a shipment of 
$100,000 and had made away with 
$5000. 

“Now the next thing,’’ said the 
superintendent, ‘‘is to wire Superin- 
tendent Saunders at Memphis. He 
has had this matter in charge.” 

He called in his stenographer and 
come a telegram which read about like 
this: 


“Supt. A. G. Saunders, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The sum of ninety-five thousand dollars 
in currency has just been turned over to me 
by three young men, William Tucker, John 
Guheen and Charles Kerr, who state they 
captured same from Zeke Hamon. We will 
make every effort to apprehend Hamon. 
He is thought to be in this city.” 


In a little while Mr. Byrnes, the express 
company’s special agent, was brought in. 
We understood he had been with the com- 
pany for many years and was considered 
one of the best detectives in the business. 
We were charmed with Mr. Byrnes at first 
sight. He looked the part, and besides he 
had an unusually rich Scotch-Irish brogue 
to which it was a pleasure to listen. But 
Charley had a fine head for business in 
this matter. He saw the situation as it was 
and tried to fix it so all of us would get 
a share of the reward. 

“The company did not offer any reward 
for the return of the stolen money,’’ said 
Charley, ‘‘and I don’t know what they will 
do for us in that regard; but I’m going to 
give you some information right now which 
I believe will lead to the capture of Hamon. 
He told Ginnie, his wife, to write him a 
letter to the general delivery at New 
Orleans, and all you have to do is to watch 
for him at that general-delivery window 
and sooner or later you will catch him.” 

“Right you are, my lad,” said Byrnes; 
“that’s the way to nab this bird.” 

So it was arranged that we should go to 
the post office with Mr. Byrnes and fix the 
details of arresting Hamon when he called 
for his letter. 

“And I want yoy young gentlemen to go 
to supper with me this evening,” said the 
superintendent. “If you will meet me here 
at seven-thirty, we will see what we can 
find to eat. I think you boys deserve some- 
thing to eat after what you have gone 
through.” 

We went with Mr. Byrnes to the post 
office and told the general-delivery men 
and the postmaster all we knew about 
Hamon. 

“Now,” said Mr. Byrnes to the clerk at 
the H. window, ‘‘whenever any man calls 
for mail addressed to one Zeke Hamon, you 
are first to pull your handkerchief from your 
pocket and blow your nose good and hard 
as if you had a cold. Then go right ahead 
and: hand him the mail, but never bat an 
eye, my boy. And furthermore, my lad, if 
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Charley and I dumped our basket and bag of money out on a big table, and John began to unbosom himself 


you want to blow your nose when there is 
no Zeke Hamon round, be very careful to 
go back where we fellows on the outside 
can’t see you, or you'll have us slipping the 
bracelets on some prominent citizen.” 

At the request of the express company 
and the postmaster, the city furnished four 
plain-clothes detectives to stand in the 
post-office lobby with Mr. Byrnes and await 
the arrival of Hamon. 

We had not yet secured a room. We had 
no idea of going back to the foul hole where 
Hamon had led us. In fact after putting 
him over the ropes and capturing his money, 
it would have taken a very strong induce- 
ment indeed to cause us to go anywhere near 
there. We left the post office, walked across 
the square to St. Charles Street and turned 
away from Canal Street. In a little while 
we saw the sign of the Y. M. C. A. extending 
out over the street. As we thought that 
would be a good place to get a room, we went 
in and paid for one in advance for a week. 
It was on the third floor, large and airy and 
cool with big oval windows that worked 
on pivots. We had the privilege of the 
shower baths in the basement “without 
extra charge. 

We cleaned up and put on the best we 
had and met the superintendent that eve- 
ning. He took us over to the French quarter 
to a famous old restaurant. It would be 
impossible for me to describe the supper. 
All I can say is that the superintendent gave 
our waiter carte blanche, and that there were 
about seventeen courses, and that it was 
the best meal I ever ate in my life. We gave 
the superintendent further details of our trip, 
and he laughed heartily at some ‘of the 
incidents. He was a mighty fine man and 
had a sense of humor. 

We spent the next several days seeing 
the many sights of New Orleans and calling 
at the express office for news. Mr. Byrnes 
had instructed us not to come about the 
post-office building at all, as Hamon might 
see us and be scared away. We were getting 
our mail at the Y. M. C. A. Hamon did not 
call at the post office for a letter, and Byrnes 
and the city detectives continued to wait. 


NE morning we received a picturesque 
letter from Hicks, telling us that he had 
arrived in New Orleans safely and giving 
us his, exact location. We at once went down 
to the Queen and found everything in good 
order. 

The fact that we had a considerable por- 
tion of our, stock still on hand worried us; 
we began to discuss the best means of dis- 
posing of it. We did not wish to attempt 
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to sell anything without a license. At the 
city offices we were told that a license could 
not be issued for less than a quarter of a 
year. That cost too much, and we did not 
expect to stay in New Orleans ‘‘a quarter 
of a year.” The clerk told us he could issue 
us a license by the day as an amusement 
enterprise, which also gave us the right to 
sell. We went away and thought this over, 
and the next day we hired a quartet of 
New Orleans negroes, who had been singing 
on an excursion boat. They played violin, 
bass viol, flute and guitar. Their vocal 
music was fine.. We dressed them up as 
minstrels and took out a license for six days. 
Then we had to arrange for a good “‘stand.” 
After a great deal of walking about in the 
hot sun, we got permission to operate at 
the wharf of a line of excursion steamers that 
tied up directly at the foot of Canal Street. 
The excursion people figured we would 
attract a crowd and help their excursion 
business. 

I never had more fun than in those six 
days. We were visited by all kinds of people, 
rich and poor, and by the time our license 
had expired we had sold everything. 

We were a little surprised that Hamon 
had not yet called at the post office, although 
there was a letter awaiting him. We thought 
that perhaps he would never call and we 
should receive no reward for recovering the 
money. 

‘“‘Hamon may have found his boat without 
going te the post office,’’ observed Charley. 
“He may have taken Ginnie and that other 
$5000 and be half way to Buenos Aires by 
this time.’”’ 

But the very next day a clerk from the 
express office came down to the Queen 
and informed us that Hamon was sitting 
in the superintendent's office, wearing a 
pair of Mr. Byrnes’s bracelets. 

John, Charley, Hicks and I started back 
with the clerk to the express office. When we 
walked into the superintendent’s big sunny 
room, there sat the handcuffed Hamon, the 
most abject picture of misery I have ever 
seen. Mr. Byrnes whispered to us that he 
had put up no fight at all—that the officers 
had handcuffed him at the post-office window 
before he realized it. 

He sat with his head bowed and his 
hands held together by the shiny steel— 
a perfect picture of the result. of ignorance, 
vice and an obstinate fight against or- 
ganized society and the laws of the land. 
He was now broken and humble. He knew 
a living death was:ahead of him. 

The fallover the second rope had wrenched 
his back, so that he had not been able to 
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get out of bed until the day he was 
arrested. 

Then a pair of detectives went out 
to escort Ginnie to the express office. 
In about half an hour we heard a 
commotion in the outer office and 
opened the door to learn the cause 
of the trouble. There was Ginnie, 
being shoved along by the two offi- 
cers. Her hat hung on one side of 
her head, her hair was dangling in 
all directions, She took one good look 
round and saw Hamon and his brace- 
lets, John, Charley and me, and then 
her eyes rested on old Hicks. 

“You here too, you low-down, 
two-faced spy!’’ she shouted at 
Hicks. ‘‘I just wisht to goodness | 
could get my hands on you!” 

Hicks rose and withdrew from 
the room, explaining to Mr. Byrnes 
that he “didn’t care to have no 
altercation with a crazy woman like 
that, who was liable to say most 
anything.” 

The superintendent told us he 
had wired Superintendent Saunders, 
at Memphis, as soon as Hamon was 
arrested and had received a telegram 
in reply stating that Saunders would 
arrive in New Orleans the next 
morning. We were asked to call at 
the express office at ten in the morn- 
ing to meet him. We did not sleep 
much that night. We had now given 
up our room and were living on the 
Queen. We sat up nearly all night 
talking about how we should report 
to Mr. Kerr and show him the 
money. We felt that we had fairly earned the 
$5000 reward, and we also had quite a sum 
as profits from the store on the boat. 

Promptly at ten in the morning we met 
our genial friend, Mr. Saunders, in the ex- 
press office. His voice could be heard all 
over the building as he warmly congratu- 
lated us. 

“Byrnes,” he roared, ‘show the boys 
what you found on Ginnie last night.” 

Mr. Byrnes reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a bundle of paper money. 

“IT have here,” explained Mr. Byrnes, 
“forty-eight hundred dollars, which we 
got out of Ginnie’s dress. She had it sewed 
tight and fast inside her dress, so that it 
did not show inside or out. We had her 
searched, and they noticed the bump! 
Just think, the pair of them only got away 
with $200, and from what you say Hamon 
spent most of that in buying paint to dis- 
guise his shanty boat. They will get about 
twenty years apiece. Tell me, my lads, does 
crime pay?” 


VY JE all sat round a big table. Ginnie 
and Hamon were safely in jail. Mr. 
Saunders rose and with considerable for- 
mality made a mighty nice speech about the 
whole case and our part in it. He wound up 
by saying that the company had not offered 
any reward for the return of the money 
stolen, but in view of the great risk we ran 
in securing this stolen property he had wired 
the general manager in New York and had 
received a satisfactory reply. 

“T now have great pleasure in presenting, 
by authority a the general manager, one 
thousand dollars each to Mr. Guheen, Mr. 
Kerr and Mr. Tucker, as a small reward for 
their services in recovering the stolen cur- 
rency from the train robber Zeke Hamon, 
who robbed our safe on train No. 146 on 
the Missouri Pacific Railway, at Vincent, 
Arkansas, on the night of June 12.” 

With that he pulled out three packages 
of new bills containing $1000 each, and all 
three of us marched forward, one at a time, 
and received the money. 

Mr. Saunders then produced four large 
brown envelopes, containing $1250 each, 
which he turned over to | Pag Charley, 
Hicks and me, as the reward for giving in- 
formation which led to the capture of Ha- 
mon. We three boys now each held in our 
hands $2250 cash as reward for our efforts 
in upholding the law and bringing to justice 
a criminal at war with society—at war with 
everything and everyone ~ a represented 
truth, justice and honesty. 

I may as well tell you here that Hamon 
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eventually was sentenced to twenty years 
in the Arkansas penitentiary at Little Rock, 
and Ginnie got fifteen ‘years; As Hamon had 
enough indictments for other crimes waiting 
for him to keep him imprisoned for another 
seventy-five or hundred years, he never had 
another chance to break the law. 

The Ocean Queen showed some marks of 
damage from the collision with the coal 
barges, but we succeeded in selling her in 
New Orleans for three hundred dollars. 

John and Charley and I decided that the 
Ocean Queen might be resting on a soft 


What 


N all this world there is no harder job 
than the Presidency of the United 
States, calling for every minute of time 
and every ounce of strength. When a 
man enters the White House, therefore, 

he has his choice between two courses of 
action; either he must shut himself off from 
the public to a large extent, running the risk 
of being attacked as cold and undemocratic, 
or he can open the door to every Tom, Dick 
and Harry, spend his days shaking hands 
with delegations of visiting firemen and 
having his picture taken with tourists from 
Medicine Hat and Okmulgee, and let the 
business of his office go hang. 

Woodrow Wilson chose service rather than 
popularity, for no President save Lincoln, 
ever gave himself so wholly to the duties of 
his office. I have seen him when his face was 
gray as ashes from sheer fatigue, and when 
he complained of being like Dickens’s Fat 
Boy, ‘‘able to go to sleep standing up,’’ but 
never once did he relax his drive. When we 
urged him to take a day off, putting every- 
thing completely aside for a while, he always 
smiled and answered, ‘‘The Boss won’t let 
me.” At first we thought he meant Mrs. 
Wilson, but we soon found that the Boss was 
a Scotch-Presbyterian conscience that he 
had inherited from his preacher-father. 

His days were devoted to five, ten and 
fifteen minute interviews, each one concerned 
with some vital business of government, and 
every evening found him at his desk, going 
over the papers that stacked his desk, typ- 
ing off his comment, decisions or instructions 
on the battered little machine that he 
operated with his two fore fingers. 

It took six weeks to get an answer from 
the State Department, for instance, but the 
President replied at once with a dictated 
letter, or else on the morning of the second 
day there came the small envelope with its 
little typewritten page, all curiously neat, 
signed ‘“W.W.” 


& a consequence, he soon got the reputa- 
_tion of being aloof, standoffish and auto- 
cratic, for, although we may deny it, Ameri- 
cans like a President that we can paw over, 
one that slaps us on the back and tells us to 
come in and put our feet on the desk. Never 
Was a reputation more undeserved. In my 
time I have known many men—cowpunchers, 
college professors, governors, ball-players, 
Senators, sailors, tramps and captains of in- 
dustry,—and I can remember not a single 
man more delightfully companionable, more 
generous, vivid and warm-hearted than 
Woodrow Wilson. He had played on the 
Princeton baseball team as a boy and loved 
Sports of every kind; he had sung on the glee 
club and liked to lift his voice in old songs 
such as Silver Threads Among the Gold and 
Maggie Murphy’s Home; it was the dream 
of his youth to be a sailor, and all through 
life he thrilled to tales of adventure and 
adored stories of courage and bold daring. 

The Irish in his blood—his father’s 
parents came from County Down—gave him 
a sense of humor that was always on the 
bubble, and he loved a good story as 
thoroughly as he loathed a “‘dirty”’ one, for a 
More clean-tongued, clean-minded man 
never lived. Limericks were his passion, 
and his great favorite the one that con- 
tained the lines: 


“My face, I don’t mind it, 
For I am behind it.” 


' The Irish strain was also responsible for as 
bo a temper as ever burned within a human 
eng. One day I went to the White House 
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mud bank in a hundred feet of water at the 
bottom of the Mississippi if it had not been 
for Abe’s brave and strenuous efforts. We 
thought we ought to be as liberal with him 
as the express company had been liberal 
with us. We therefore ‘chipped in’ one 
hundred dollars each, and gave Abe a 


fine new leather pocketbook containing 
three hundred dollars. Abe returned to 
Helena. 


The last we saw of Hicks he was in New 
Orleans, with a pocket full of money, but 
he assured us he was going back to Iowa to 
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build another shanty boat and stock it with 
goods, for after this experience on the Queen 
he thought he could make a comfortable 
living in a similar manner. Whether he did 
or not we never learned. 

We returned to Memphis by train, arriv- 
ing there at about nine in the morning. We 
went at once to Mr. Kerr’s office: He was 
there and greeted us warmly. 

Charley and I dumped our basket and 
bag of money out on a big table, and John 
began to unbosom himself. He seemed to 
be made of money. 


Woodrow Wilson 


By GEORGE CREEL 


fresh from talk with 
a Western politician 
who was bitter because 
the President would 
not stop the war to 
spend four or five hours 
discussing a small 
town postmastership. 

“He’s a fish,’ this 
man declared. ‘‘Acold- 
blooded fish. Just a 
thinking machine, 
that’s all.” 

It was with these 
words still in my ears 
that I found Mr. Wil- 
son pacing the floor, his 
face flushed and his 
fists clenched. It seems 
that his daughter, 
Margaret, while testi- 
fying before a House 
committee in connec- 
tion with some of the 
reforms in which she 
was interested, had 
been bullyragged by 
one of the Congress- 
men. She was appear- 
ing again this afternoon, and the President 
was hanging over the telephone, receiving 
messages about the progress of the hearing. 

“Just let him do it again!’ he gritted. 
“T’ll go up there and punch his head.” 

He was called ‘‘ungrateful”’ because he re- 
fused to support friends in wrong actions, 
but let a friend be right, even though the 
world stood against him, and Woodrow 
Wilson would hurry to the last ditch to 
stand with him. On one occasion | was being 
bitterly attacked by Congress because I had 
dared to intimate that a certain member had 
told a deliberate lie. Debate raged for days 
as to whether I should be summoned before 
the bar of the House for contempt. Right in 
the middle of all the noise and bluster my 
telephone rang, and when I answered it | 
heard a voice say: ‘‘This is Wilson speaking. 
] just wanted to tell you that, if the people 
on the hill go through with their plan, I will 
be only too happy to act as your counsel.” 

The thing that most impressed me was his 
naturalness, his perfect simplicity. One 
afternoon my secretary burst in the door, 
his face white, and stuttered the news that 
the ‘“P-P-President’”’ was outside. Mr. 
Wilson followed him, and after shaking hands 
said he had been walking by and thought 
he’d stop in to see what sort of quarters | 
had fixed up for myself. 

“Come now,” he laughed, as I leaped up 
and began pushing chairs around, ‘don’t 
treat me like company.” 

An incident that comes to my mind oc- 
curred during the time when the suffragists 
were picketing the White House, carrying 
banners that berated the President for his 
refusal to make Congress submit a con- 
stitutional amendment. They were bitter 
and had gone the limit in annoyance and 
abuse, but on this particular winter after- 
noon | found Mr. Wilson at the front 


window, much worried that the pickets 
might catch cold. 

“Go out there,” he said, calling a servant, 
“and ask those women if they won’t come in- 
side. It’s not a day for them to be out.” 

Another superstition that grew up around 





A man who hated war 


the President was that 
he ‘‘disliked advice.” 
What the average pol- 
itician usually means 
by advice is control, 
and Woodrow Wilson 
was not a man to let 
anyone form his opin- 
ions for him. On the 
other hand, he had a 
passion for complete 
information and, to 
use his own pet phrase, 
‘*borrowed brains” 
wherever he could find 
them. He made no 
decision until he had 
gathered every fact in 
the case and conferred 
with all able to speak 
on the subject with 
any authority. 

Il remember one 
proposition of mine 
that he rejected three 
times before I finally 
won his consent. Each 
time I begged the op- 
portunity of present- 
ing fresh argument, for I knew that I was 
right, and at the last time he nodded his 
head. ‘‘That,” he said, ‘“‘puts the matter in 
a brand-new light. I am sorry not to have 
seen it before.” 

What he hated was the slipshod and 
sloppy—men talking on subjects that they 
had not studied and giving opinions without 
the facts to back them. He had trained him- 
self to think clearly, and his only intolerance 
was that he demanded the same precision in 
other men. It was a delight to watch his 
mind work, even though it gave you a feeling 
of shame to realize how clickety-clack you 
had let your own mental processes become. 

During the war, it was my duty to take 
various delegations to the White House,— 
editors that I had brought from Mexico or 
Holland or the Scandinavian countries, 
executive councils of this or that body,— 
and always the President addressed them 
informally on the subject of their interest. 
These fifteen, twenty and thirty minute 
talks were taken down by the stenographer, 
and never once did I find one that could not 
have been printed as it stood, without the 
change of a comma. Not a halt or mumble or 
“as | was saying,’’—not a superfluous word, 
—but a clean-cut sequence that never quit 
its simple, vigorous pursuit of the theme. 

Knowing his ardent, impetuous nature, 
it was a surprise to me, at first, that he was 
so slow in making his decisions, or, rather, 
so careful and painstaking. ‘‘It is my blood,”’ 
he explained. ‘“‘The Irish in me is forever 
crying, ‘Up and at ’em, Woodrow!’ But you 
must remember that half of me is Scotch. 
And the Scotch always reaches out, grabs me 
by the coat tail, and says, ‘Better wait a min- 
ute, Woodrow, and see where youare going.’”’ 

The other most marked characteristic of 
the President was his warm humanity. His 
father had been a poor man, and he himself, 
during the first years of his married life, kept 
house on a thousand dollars a year. Because 
he knew just how hard life could be to poor 
people, they were always the object of his 
chief concern, and during his first term 
every waking moment was devoted to pas- 
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The astonishment of our friends was all 
that we had hoped for. Of course we had to 
tell the whole story, and it took us days and 
days to do that, but that first morning John 
and I sent for our kinfolks and left the money 
on the table until they all arrived. 

If you ever have a chance to come to see 
me at my home in El Paso, Texas, I shall 
have great pleasure in endeavoring to give 
you an imitation of the whistles of the Mis- 
sissippi River steamboats, and I'll also tell 
you how Hicks lost his leg. 

THE END. 


Was He Like at Work?- 


sionate effort to take the cruelty out of in- 
dustry, the loaded dice away from money, and 
to make democracy a real and living thing. 

The Federal Reserve Act, workmen’s 
compensation, anti-trust laws, the fight on 
child labor, the Seamen’s Act, the eight- 
hour day—these things are now taken for 
granted, yet at the time they were only 
written on the law books of the nation by 
Woodrow Wilson’s courage and tireless 
determination. And then, when it seemed 
that he might rest, and take joy in human 
contacts, there came the war to weigh him 
down with new and more terrible responsi- 
bilities. 

Never was there a man who hated war 
more than Woodrow Wilson. As an historian, 
he knew wholesale siaughter had never 
settled anything, and his heart cried out 
against the uselessness of the bloody busi- 
ness that killed and mangled the youth. of 
the world. But his pacifism had in it no note 
of nonresistance. With all his soul he believed 
that a faith was not worth having unless 
it were worth fighting for and dying. for. 
When the Imperial German Government 
denied the rights of neutrals, torpedoing our 
peaceful ships as they sailed the sea, the 
President accepted it as autocracy’s chal- 
lenge and asked America to take arms that 
“the world be made safe for democracy.” 


VEN so, his one thought and determina- 
tion was to make it a war to end war. It 
was out of his passion for peace that he 
evolved the idea of a League of Nations—a 
union of all the peoples of the world to 
substitute discussion and arbitration for 
armies, submarines and poison gas. 

I went with him to Paris, and on the 
voyage walked much with him around the 
deck of the George Washington. What 
struck me at once was a note of almost sad- 
ness. We had won the war, the world was 
pledged to the formation of a league of 
peace, and it seemed to me that a great 
happiness must fill his heart. I am afraid to 
attempt any exact quotation, but the sense 
of what he said is still engraved on my mind. 
He spoke of the centuries during which the 
peoples of the world had been divided by 
prejudice, misunderstanding, distrusts and 
hates, and what he feared. was that these 
baser emotions might return to destroy the 
new faith. 

‘“‘We must work quickly,” he said, ‘before 
old habits of thought assert themselves.” 

Europe’s reception lifted his fears for a 
while. From Brest to Paris the train traveled 
through a lane of men, women and children, 
crowding the stations, filling the fields, 
throwing flowers and calling ‘Vive ]’Amé- 
rique! Vive le Président.” 

There is no need to enter into the bitter 
controversies that surrounded the Senate’s 
rejection of the League. Suffice to say that 
the battle found the President more worn 
and exhausted than he had ever been in his 
life. He had fallen ill in Paris, but neverthe- 
less continued his day and night labors, and 
the strain was apparent in every line of his 
gray, drawn face. When he decided to make 
a tour of the country, appealing to the 
people, his physicians told him plainly that 
it meant risking his life, but he only smiled 
as if to say, ‘‘What of it?” 

Day after day, week after week, he cried 
his message to America, and under the 
strain. he snapped. Greatest tragedy of all 
was that until the very end his mind was 
clear, and that through long, weary days he 
was forced to sit helpless and stare down 
upon the ruins of his great dream. 
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“Nest Eco’’—the kind you put in 
A the savings bank—is the only kind 
of egg that becomes more valuable 

the longer you keep it. 


The Idle Ox may crop the Wayside Weed; 
The Cow that gives Good Milk is sure of 
Feed. 


ALTHOUGH THERE ARE More than a million 
unemployed men in England, there is one 
trade which needs to draw nothing from the 
dole. Barbers and hairdressers have their 
hands full since the women took to bob and 
shingle. One London barber says that the 
new styles cause the women to spend 
$100,000,000 a year more on their hair than 
they used to. 


THERE IS SOME ANNOYANCE in Germany 
over the report that the former Kaiser has 
permitted a French film company to take 
moving pictures of his home life at Doorn, 
for exhibition in cinema theatres all over the 
world. Seeing that William II has received 
about $400,000 a year from his abandoned 
kingdom ever since he left it, and is now 
closing a bargain with the Prussian govern- 
ment by which he gets ‘‘royal"’ property 
worth something like $100,000,000, he can- 
not be said to ‘‘need the money.” 


Tue Cost oF SELF-RESPECT is a thing that 
few of us consider ds often as we should. 
Years ago a scrub woman in a New York 
office building took out an insurance policy 
on the life of her thirteen-year-old daughter. 
There were three other children, and the 
mother’s earnings were so small that five 
cents a week was all she could devote to the 
policy. In time the daughter married—a 
worthless man; and the other day she died. 
Through all the years the mother had kept 
up her payments of a nickel a week, and 
when the bill for the funeral expenses came 
she had $218.40 with which to pay it. Her 
daughter had had a decent burial, and her 
mother had preserved her self-respect. That 
is character. 


THE YARDSTICK OF SPACE 


MONG the most interesting and 
A useful of all the lectures that have 
- been broadcast this winter are the 
popular talks on astronomy that members 
of the Harvard Observatory statf have 
given. 

The study of the celestial bodies demands 
a high order of intellect and a long and 
arduous training; but it also requires 
imagination, and it is by. that quality 
chiefly that it can be made interesting and 
intelligible to ordinary persons of no special 
learning. It was imagination indeed that 
gave us that measure of space in terms of 
time, the “light year,” which may fittingly 
be called the yardstick of space, and by 
which alone we can form a mental image of 
the immensity of the universe. To use miles 
or leagues as a unit would be more absurd 
than setting a cankerworm to measure the 
distance from New York to San Francisco. 

Light travels at the rate of 186,000 miles 
a second. A “‘light minute” would therefore 
be 11,160,000 miles, and a “‘light hour,” 
669,600,000. A “‘light year’’ anyone who has 
the patience can reckon for himself. 

How long, then, does it take for light to 
reach us from the farthest star? No one has 
ever answered that question, and no one 
ever will answer it, for no one knows or 
ever can know what the farthest star is. 
Let us therefore consider the nearest. It 
is believed to be the bright star Alpha in 
the Centaur, distant 4.3 light years. The 
light from Sirius, the “‘Dog Star,’’ started 
on its long journey toward the earth 8.8 
years ago. Aldebaran is 30 light years 
distant, and the Pole Star, 44 years. And 
those are our near celestial neighbors. 

The naked eye can distinguish stars down 
to the sixth magnitude,—about five 
thousand of them,—and beyond them the 
telescope distinguishes others, to the 
eighteenth degree; and still deeper in space 
the camera, aided by the telescope, records 
yet others, to the twenty-fourth magnitude, 
about two thousand millions in all. , 

And does the universe end there? No 
astronomer believes it. The uttermost 
boundary is not the limit of space, but only 
the limit of our finite instruments to pene- 
trate it. The farthest nebulae, or some of 
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The Heart of Winter. The building is the chapel near Arosa in the Swiss Alps 











HIS MONUMENT STILL STANDS 


POPULAR writer of fiction, who prob- 
ably was not averse to saying 
something that the newspapers would 

quote, agitated a recent meeting of the Sons 
of the Revolution by making some re- 
marks about George Washington that were 
not in the conventional tone of adulation. 
He declared that Washington swore, hunted 
foxes, played cards, distilled alcoholic 
liquor, was not a regular attendant at 
church. He intimated that he was fond of his 
pleasures and not really religious. His words 
were those of a man who, irritated by the 
attempt to make Washington a pattern of 
virtue almost inhuman, goes to the other 
extreme and screams out that he was such 
very human clay that he had almost no 
virtue at all. 

The comment of President Coolidge on 
the little tempest his speech occasioned 
seems to us pithy and shrewd, as the 
President’s sayings usually are. When the 
reporters asked him what he thought about 
it, he looked out of the White House to the 
great marble shaft which soars toward 
heaven in memory of Washington, and said 
quietly, “The monument is still there, 
isn’t it?” : 

Washington was a Virginia country 
gentleman and lived in accordance with the 
social customs of his place and time. No 
doubt he rode often to hounds; no doubt 
he played cards when he felt like it; no 
doubt there was brewing in his malt house; 


no doubt he drank wine, whether or not he 


disliked spirits. These things were matters 
of course in eighteenth-century Virginia. 
Perhaps he did not always feel it necessary 
to fatigue his horses by forcing them to 
drag him through the mire of a winter road 
to a church, several miles from his home, 
though his own clergyman testifies to his 
“constant attendance.’’ There is evidence 


that, now and then, when aroused by dis- 
loyalty or cowardice, he rapped out an 
angry curse. 

But he was a sincere churchman, a vestry- 
man of his parish, a believer in religious 
truth, as well as a man of higher moral 
standards than most of: those about him. 
No one can read the general orders in which 
he condemned the habit of cursing and 
swearing that had grown up among his 
soldiers without knowing that it is scandal- 
ous to call him a profane or irreligious man. 
Nothing was ever gained by picturing him 
as a plaster-of-Paris saint, as some of his 
early biographers were misled into doing. 
A great deal of actual harm will be done by 
dragging him down to a common level by 
exaggerating and coloring whatever faults 
or human weaknesses he had. 

For what is certain is that Washington 
did not live or move on the common level. 
Everyone who came in contact with him, 
as soldier, statesman or private citizen, 
recognized and testified to the elevation 
and the nobility of his character. There 
were men who abused him because they dis- 
agreed with his political views and suspected 
him of an insufficient admiration of ‘‘pure”’ 
democracy. But no one in his lifetime ever 
thought of him otherwise than as a man of 
high ideals, scrupulous and conscientious 
in his conduct, and gifted with qualities 
that from youth raised him to honor and 
regard among his associates. What the 
United States would have done without 
his calm courage, inflexible determination 
and profound wisdom we do not know. 
If he had never lived, ours would have been 
a different and a far less admirable history. 
Let Americans recognize that he was a man, 
not an angel; but a man of moral qualities 
as admirable as they were unusual. 

His monument still stands, 





them at least, are probably systems of 
stars—little solar systems, it may be like 
our own, so far away that the light from the 
whole group reaches us only as a single ray 
that has been traveling toward us, who shall 
say how many millions—or it may be bil- 
lions—of light years? 

From such stupendous calculations it is 
almost a necessary relief to turn to simple 
matters, in that humility of mind which 
prompted the old lady to say with a sigh, 
“Well, I think I can understand how they 
measure the distance of the stars, and 
perhaps how they estimate their weight; 
but I never did know how they found out 
their names.” 


ARE PRACTICAL JOKES 
FUNNY? 


E have never been able to see in 
practical jokes any humor except of 
that. sardonic and perverse kind 
which finds the sufferings of others amusing. 
In'that opinion we have been confirmed by 
reading of a singular piece of joking. for 
which the broadcasting company that con- 
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trols British radio made itself responsible the 
other day. A certain Father Ronald Knox, 
who is, a“ the way, an Oxford scholar, a 
writer of some reputation, the son of a for- 
mer Bishop of Manchester and a distin- 
guished convert to the Church of Rome, was 
broadcasting an address from Edinburgh. 
He interpolated as a bit of “fun” a disturb- 
ing report of a shocking Labor uprising in 
London, the destruction by dynamite of the 
Parliament buildings, the National Gallery 


and the Savoy Hotel, and a massacre of the 


bourgeoisie in St. James’s Park. 

The thing was incredible-to anyone who 
stopped to use his brains on the subject, and 
the joker took the precaution of hinting 
pretty broadly at the fictitious character of 
his tale; but a good many people ‘‘tuned in”’ 
after the hint had been given, and a good 
many others were too literal-minded or too 
nervously organized to take the matter as 
they. were expected to. These people did not 
laugh tolerantly. at Father -Knox’s jeu 
d'esprit. They were alarmed, shocked, dis- 
tressed. They began to bombard thé broad- 
casting company with: anxious telephone 
calls, begging for further news of the reign of 
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ND COMMENT 


‘terror itv London: Everyone in Great Britain 


has. relatives, friends or property in the 
metropolis. Everyone is deeply interested in 
the great historic national monuments there. 
By the time the broadcasting company got 
these thousands of agonized people soothed 
and reassured its officials had made up their 
minds that a practical joke was not half so 
funny as they had supposed it to be. 

The episode reminds one of the famous 
hoax that the New York Herald perpetrated 
years ago, on the first of April. It printed a 
startling story about the escape of all the 
most savage animals from the zodlogical 
garden in Central Park. The lions and tigers 
and poisonous snakes were represented to be 
at large, threatening the lives of anyone who 
ventured into the streets. Not many people 
recognized the story at once as an April Fool 
joke, and when the excitement had cooled 
there was much indignant criticism of a 
newspaper which could think this sort of 
playing fast and loose with the confidence and 
the peace of mind of its readers humorous. 

No, the practical joker rarely amuses any- 
one except himself, and he almost invariably 
occasions distress and unhappiness to others 
—imomentary, perhaps, but certain to leave 
a sore spot behind. No one really likes the 
practical joker, and he gradually accumu- 
lates a considerable amount of actual ill will 
among his acquaintance. Our advice to any 
reader who feels the ambition for distinction 
as a practical joker stirring within him is, 
“Don't!” 


BUYING A SUIT OF 
CLOTHES 


Boy will dodge the trip if he possibly 
A can. He will postpone it; he will plead 
lack of time or even illness; he will 
maintain that his old clothes are good 
enough. But inevitably the time will come 
when he must face the ordeal. 

He faces it with the aspect of a martyr, 
though perhaps without the courage. The 
store is so big, and there are so many styles 
to confuse a fellow: checks that he likes but 
knows his mother doesn’t, stripes that he 
might wear but knows his sisters won't toler- 
ate, serges that he is rather fond of but 
hesitates over because, ‘Oh, George, they 
spot so easily!’’ Yes, and they get shiny too. 
He tells the salesman so, and the man, pre- 
pared for the question, mentions vinegar 
once a week. But George does not fancy the 
idea of continually sponging his clothes with 
vinegar. 

The boy sweats and frowns while the sales- 
man produces suit after suit. Now the ques- 
tion of price bobs up, and then the question 
of style. By way of compromise he finally 
chooses a gray mixture, reduced to $24.98 
because it is the last of an old line. He knows 
his family won’t like it particularly,—he 
doesn’t himself,—but they won't insist that 
he take it back. 

The first part of the ordeal is ended; the 
second part begins. He puts the coat on and 
walks to the triple mirror; the salesman ad- 
justs the end glasses so that George can see 
himself as others see him. It is a shock! He 
had no idea the back of his head bulged out 
that way! The coat looks all right,—there are 
no wrinkles,—but, say, he certainly needs a 
haircut! And one shoulder is ever so much 
lower than the other. He had always prided 
himself on his shoulders! 

The salesman points out that it isn’t every- 
one who can get a coat that fits so well across 
the shoulders, but George doesn’t hear him. 
He is studying his own profile—noting with 
dismay the surprisingly large bump above 
his eyebrows whenever he frowns, the queer 
way his chin slopes backward whenever he 
lets his head droop a little, the immensity of 
his ears, especially with that untidy fringe of 
hair round them, and the silly way his 
mouth opens when he smiles! 

The smile heartens the salesman to sug- 
gest that George try the trousers on. He 
does so, but carefully avoids the triple mir- 
ror. Triple mirrors would have delighted our 
Puritan forbears, so sternly, so cruelly do 
they show up our defects. Such mirrors are 
an excellent antidote for vanity. 

George: walks home with a look of calm 
determination in his eyes. His shoulders are 
square, his chin lifted—and on the way he 
stops at the barber shop. He has made up 
his'mind:to one thing: the next time he picks 
out a suit of clothes he’s going: to make sure 
first that he’s worth buying a suit for! 
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Thengale ‘Toth Atat 


HE HUNDREDTH YEAR CELEBRA- 

TION is bringing letters faster than we 
can hope to print them. A friendly competi- 
tion is developing. Which family, among all 
the three hundred thousand and more 
families that know The Youth’s Companion, 
has really known it longest and most 
intimately ? 

“My parents subscribed for me fifty-four 
years ago,” writes Mr. W. H. Chaffee, of 
Binghamton, N. Y. “The Youth’s Com- 
panion came in my name until my own 
children were old enough to enjoy it, when 
I had it come in their names one after 
another, until they had all gone out to make 
homes for themselves; since then I have also 
had it sent to several of my grandchildren. 
| am now looking forward to the time 
when I can send in ‘a subscription for 
my first great-grandchild, should I live to 
enjoy that honor, which I feel is not at all 
beyond the possibilities, seeing that I am in 
excellent health and only sixty-seven years 
young.” 





Rumblings in Manchuria 





Following the fighting between Chang 
Tso-lin, the dictator of Manchuria, and the 
Chinese generals who tried to overthrow 
him, there has arisen lively dissension be- 
tween Chang and the soviet government of 
Russia. The Russians control the railway 
west of Harbin in Manchuria, and, since 
they sympathized with Chang’s enemies, 
they apparently did what they could to 
hamper his use of the railway in and around 
the city. As soon as he had sufficiently dealt 
with his opponents Chang moved his troops 
into Harbin, seized the railway and put M. 
lvanoff, the Russian representative, under 
arrest. There is great agitation in Moscow, 
but it is felt that the soviet republic is not in 
a position to reassert its authority by force, 
especially since Chang could probably rely 
on the support of the Japanese troops in 
Manchuria if any further trouble arose. 
Diplomatic exchanges between the parties 
are brisk and on the part of Moscow in- 
dignant, but Chang so far sits tight. The 
Situation recalls that of twenty years ago. 
Japan and Russia still have their eyes on 
Manchuria, and rival Chinese politicians 
intrigue for the support of one or other of the 
rivals. If Russia were economically in a posi- 
ton to carry on war, the present crisis might 
easily enough lead to serious fighting: 


Joining the World Court 





The vote of the Senate approving our ad- 
herence to the World Court was decisive 
tnough—76 to 17; but it must be remem- 
bered that we have not yet been admitted to 
nembership in.that tribunal. There are cer- 
tain reservations attached: to the resolution 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


EAD THAT LAST WORD AGAIN. 
Another vigorous and youthful-minded 
subscriber is Prof. George Barton, 
director of the Teachers’ School of Science 
at the Boston Museum of Natural History. 


. The Youth’s Companion has been coming . 


to him and to his children and grandchildren 
for sixty-one years. ‘I was a member of 
Peary’s expedition to Greenland in 1896,” 
he writes. “I carried a copy of The Youth’s 
Companion with me and left it on the 
Greenland ice cap at the furthest point we 
reached.” 

This was the expedition that brought back 
some of the famous Cape York meteorites, 
and the Y. C. must have traveled well up 
toward theeightieth parallel of north latitude. 


R. H. D. VINNEDGE of Milwaukee, 

remembering back forty years, writes 
that The Youth’s Companion was the only 
magazine his parents would permit the family 
to read on Sundays. ‘‘Today,” he adds, 
“my daughter is no more pleased with it 
than I. I look upon it as the cleanest, the 
most wholesome, the most American of our 
innumerable publications.” 


HEN ALL THESE GOOD PEOPLE 

were boys and girls, Lake Placid in the 
Adirondack Mountains was a summer 
resort. It still is. But in recent years it has 
become a winter resort as well. The moun- 
tain sides are used for toboggan runs, the 
lake is as famous now for skating as it ever 
was for canoeing, and such exciting sports 
as ski-jumping and _ ski-joring are much 
enjoyed. City folks who come from far and 
wide to enjoy them are just beginning to 
find out what country folks have always 
known—that there’s as much outdoor fun in 
the country in winter as in summer or more. 
We are sorry that our picture of the tobog- 
gan run at Lake Placid, in the December 24 
number, was inadvertently labelled ‘‘Han- 
over, N. H.”” Hanover needs no tribute. 
There is a lot of splendid sport outdoors 
there during the winter—ask any Dart- 
mouth man. 

If you are thinking, as a lot of country 
people do, that you must be cut off from 
city visitors during the winter, just rig up 
a really good coast, teach your horse to pull 
a man or girl on skis, sweep the snow from 
part of the lake, and ask your city cousins 
for a visit. That is what has been done at 
Lake Placid, and what every community 


passed by the Senate, among them two of 
importance. One provides that the court 
must not render any advisory opinion except 
publicly and after every state has had the 
opportunity of being heard on the subject, 
and that no advisory opinion on any question 
concerning the United States shall be ren- 
dered without the consent of our govern- 
ment. The other provides that questions in 
which the United States is concerned can 
be submitted to the court only when pro- 
vided for in treaties, general or special, 
which can, of course, only be negotiated with 
the consent of the Senate. In order to make 
our adherence effective each of the forty- 
eight nations now supporting the World 
Court must agree to accept these reserva- 
tions of ours. It is hoped and expected that 
they will do so; but it is not certain that they 
will. Owing to the determined opposition of 
the minority which objected to our adher- 
ence to the court, the Senate was driven to 
passing a vote closing further discussion of 
the resolution. This is a very unusual step 
for that body to take. So far as we know it 
has only been done once before. 


Modern Alchemy 


Two Dutch physicists, Smits and Karssen, 
assert that they have discovered a process by 
which lead can be changed into mercury 
and thallium; and the impression that 
scientific men get from the account of their 
experiments is that their confidence is 
justified. The lead is heated to red heat in 
the vaccuum of a quartz lamp, and a gradual 
change of the lead spectrum to that of 
mereury and thallium is observed. After all 
these centuries atomic chemistry is proving 
that the ancient alchemists were not far 





of wide-awake winter residents might plan 
to do. 


R. GEORGE CREEL was Chairman 

of Public Information from 1917 to 
1919. Few men_ knew President : Wilson 
better, and none loved him more. True to 
The Youth’s Companion’s rule of having its 
articles about distinguished men written by 
their close associates, we have invited Mr. 
Creel to write the article that appears on 
another page this week. At the Versailles 
Peace Conference, President Wilson pledged 
the United States to the League of Nations. 
The United States Senate refused to ratify 
this pledge. Whether the President made a 
mistake in judgment, or whether the Senate 
made the mistake, is a question concerning 
which the ablest minds in the country still 
disagree. We must withhold any final opinion 
on Woodrow Wilson until enough time has 
passed for us to regard him in the clear light 
of impersonal reflection. Mr. Creel’s thrilling 
personal story should prove equally interest- 
ing to President Wilson’s admirers and to his 
critics. 

Any boy will do well to imitate Woodrow 
Wilson’s love of scholarship and of peace 
between the nations. After any boy who is 
now reading The Youth’s Companion shall 
have been elected President of the United 
States, it will be time for him to decide 
whether he knows more about govern- 
ment and diplomacy than President Wilson 
knew. 


R.L. E. HOLLADAY of Dresden, Tenn., 
after reading Paul Hollister’s fine poem 
about Davy Crockett in our November 26 


issue, wrote and told us that Mr. Hollister’s | 


view of this great American was just about 
the same as that held by the people who now 
live on Crockett’s old place. Mr. Holladay 
sends a copy of a deed recorded at Dresden 
on April 14, 1832. ‘The said David Crock- 
ett,”’ it reads in part, “has this day bar- 
gained, sold and delivered unto George 
Patton a certain piece or parcel of land 

. . together with all its woods, ways, wa- 


ters, bears, water courses and appurtainances | 


belonging or appertaining thereto.” 

that a splendid touch is that word 
‘“bears’’ dropped into the middle of the legal 
language! And there is another fine touch 
at the end, just over the signature of the 


| 
| 








great pioneer. “Be always sure you are 
right,” he put down, ‘‘and then go ahead." 
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wrong in their conception of matter, and | 


that, although immensely difficult, 


impossible. 


Exchanging Notes with Mexico 





For a good many years Secretaries of 
State of the United States and Mexican 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, have been 
writing diplomatic notes to each other about 
the constitution and the laws of Mexico. The 
trouble began when under President Car- 
ranza Mexico adopted a new constitution. 
In that document it was provided that who- 
ever owned a tract of land in Mexico owned 
only the surface soil. If oil or minerals under- 
lay the soil, they belonged to the Mexican 
nation. No sooner was this constitution 
adopted than the Mexican Congress: de- 
clared the law retroactive and took steps to 
dispossess all foreigners—chiefly, as it hap- 
pened, Americans—who held any oil or 
mineral lands in the country. A sizable vol- 
ume of correspondence grew out of that 
declaration, and more letters have begun to 
fly since Congress passed laws forbidding 
any alien to hold land within sixty-six miles 
of the frontier or thirty-five miles of the sea 
coast, or to hold stock in a Mexican com- 
pany owning such land, unless he promises 
not to ask his own government to interfere, 
whatever the Mexican courts may do to his 
property or his title thereto. Our State De- 
partment interprets this as an attempt to 
confiscate American property, and protests 
vigorously. The Mexican Foreign Minister, 
Sefior Saenz, insists.on the right of Mexico to 
make any laws it pleases concerning its own 
soil. And there the discussion hangs—as it 
has hung for seven years. 


the | 
transmutation of metallic elements is not 








BOOKS of 
ADVENTURE 


for Boys and Girls 
am 


THE SCARLET 
COCKEREL 


By CLIFFORD M. SUBLETTE 


Gascon Blaise de Breault is the 
romantic and adventurous hero of 
the Charles Boardman Hawes 
prize-winning novel. Adventure 
follows adventure, each more haz- 
ardous than the last. Mystery and 
excitement enliven every page. 
$2.00 


OLD BRIG’S CARGO 
By HENRY A. PULSFORD 


It is full of those practical details 
and hair-raising adventures which 
are guaranteed to delight any 
boy’s soul; and the grand finale, 
which reveals the secret of the 
cave sheltering “Cocky” and Bill 
from their foes and from the 
ravages of fire, is a fitting climax 
to a rousing good story. $2.00 


THE CLUTCH 
OF THE CORSICAN 
By ALFRED H. BILL 
A stirring tale of the adventures of 
a group of Americans caught in 
France at the time of the Napole- 
onic wars, and held as British 
hostages. $2.00 
eros 
Adventure Tales by 
Charles Boardman Hawes 


THE DARK FRIGATE 


Philip Marsham, a young English- 
man who inherited his father’s 
wanderlust, indulges his roving 
disposition to the full, and is the 
chief figure in this tale of seven- 
teenth-century piracy. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


THE GREAT QUEST 


This exciting tale of the slave- 
trade days carries you from the 
little New England town of Top- 
ham, to Africa and the Gulf of 
Guinea. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE MUTINEERS 


A China voyage on an oldtime 
Salem ship which ran afoul of 
treachery and mutiny in Far 
Eastern waters. I/llustrated. $2.00 


om 


THE PEARL LAGOON 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF 


Charles Nordhoff, veteran of the 
Lafayette Flying Corps, and the 
U. S. Air Service, who now lives in 
the South Seas, is particularly 
fitted to write this rousing tale for 
boys. Young Charlie Selden sails 
to the South Seas where he finds 
shipwreck, pirates, the ferocious 
tonu, and priceless pearls. 
Illustrated. $2.00 
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SIR MALVOISIN RIDES 
TO HIS TRYST 
By Arthur Floyd Henderson 


A stillness hangs in the air today 
And calms my hurrying brain; 
There is only the rustle of leaves in the blast 
And silence again when the squall has passed 
And the patter of summer rain. 


Shall I meet him, I wonder, across the wood 
At the end of the Lovers’ Mile? 

Will it come in the meadow beyond the ford, 

The quick, sharp thrust of a rain-wet sword 
And the gleam of an angry smile? 


There is only the smell of the dripping wood 
And the far-off thunder roll; 

But the calm of the country has brought release 

From shame and fear and has brought me peace 
To comfort my faltering soul. 


They have called me coward and thief, God 
knows; 

They have spoken of justice long delayed. 
They are answered now, for the truth appears 
That I, when I pay my life’s arrears, 

Leave no account unpaid. 


I have looked my last on the sun in the sky, 
I have snapped my sword in twain; 

There is none but my foe to be my friend, 

And I ride on the road that has never an end 
As I go to my death in the rain. 


FOR THE WHOLE OF LIFE 


to boys of the football team of the 
Glendale High School had finished their 
practice for the day, had had their bath and 
rub and were lounging for an hour, clothed 
and in their right mind, in the club room of 
the gym. The day’s practice had gone suc- 
cessfully; they were feeling well and reason- 
ably confident, and they sat and chatted for 
alittle while before they went home. One of 
the boys picked up a magazine, on whose 
cover was the announcement of a featured 
article on religion by a well-known writer. 

“I’ve read his stuff for a good while, and 
likedit,” said Fred Moore, ‘but I did not know 
he had anything to say on that subject.” 

‘“ A good many men who have not much to 
say about it have strong convictions on that 
subject,’”’ observed Coach Haskins. 

The boys all knew that Haskins himself 
was that kind of man. He did not allow any 
profanity or unclean talk around the gym or 
on the field, and he was known to be a reli- 
gious man, but he did not talk much about 
it. All the boys respected and admired him, 
for he was clean and square and manly, and 
he taught the boys to be brave and fair and 
to do teamwork; and his instruction secured 
results. There was a moment of silence after 
he spoke, and then Fred spoke again: 

“A fellow can get along all right without 
religion when everything goes well, but he 
sure needs it when trouble comes.” 

None of the boys responded to this, but 
their ‘silence was one that appeared to indi- 
cate a general acceptance of the idea. After 
a moment Coach Haskins spoke again: 

“A good many people think that way, 
Fred, but I wonder if that’s quite a fair 
division. | personally don’t like the idea of a 
fifty-fifty split on that basis. It does not seem 
to me a square deal to go to God with our 
troubles and to the devil for our fun.” 

“You don’t mean that we ought not to 
have any fun except going to prayer meet- 
ing?” asked Fred. 

“No, I do not mean that at all. I am only 
thinking that, if our religion is good for 
anything, it is as good for our sport as it is 
for our sorrow, and we ought to count our 
reasonable joys as much of interest to God 
as our misfortunes. I think if religion is good 
for. any. part of life it is good for the whole of 
it. Think it over, boys, and see if it is not so.” 
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The boys thought it over, and the more 
they thought about it the more they believed 
it to be true. 


HIS CANDOR SERVED HIM WELL 


— Duke of Orsuna, viceroy of Naples, 
passing through Barcelona, went on 
board a galley, lying in the harbor, and, 
passing through the crew of slaves, asked 
several what their offenses were. Everyone 
excused himself; one said he was sent to the 
galleys out of malice, another because his 
enemy had bribed the judge; but all of them 
unjustly. 

The duke came at last to a sturdy little 
black man, to whom he put the same ques- 
tion. ‘‘My Lord,” said he, ‘I cannot deny 
that I am justly put here, for I wanted 
money and took a purse near Turrogona to 
keep from starving.” 

The duke, hearing this, gave him two or 
three blows on the shoulder with his stick, 
saying, ‘‘You rogue, what are you doing 
among so many honest innocent men? Get 
you gone out of their company!’’ The poor 
fellow was thereupon set at liberty, while 
the rest continued to tug at the oar. 

—The Youth’s Companion, Sept. 2, 1829. 


A RED-SQUIRREL BANDIT 


dwn wild animal population of our coun- 
try, writes Dr. William T. Hornaday, the 
eminent naturalist, is quite as much mixed 
as the human population. In the human 
group there are men and women who seem 
hopelessly depraved and cruel, and there are 
certain animals that seem to have no pur- 
pose except to prey on other and more 
attractive forms of life. Even among the 
warmest lovers of wild life it is now agreed 


that wild creatures that kill wastefully from 
a kind of blood lust can fairly be treated as 
criminals. This includes the wolf, coyote, 
puma, weasel, mink, red squirrel, screech 
owl, horned owl, barred owl,. goshawk, 
peregrine falcon, Cooper’s hawk and the 
sharp-shinned hawk. I do not include the 
white-headed American eagle, which is not a 
murderous and wasteful killer. Once upon a 
time my family and I built in a wild and 
beautiful spot in the southwestern Berkshire 
hills a summer bungalow and created around 
it a wild-life sanctuary. The wild birds 
promptly moved in and began housekeep- 
ing. A pair of phoebe birds nested under the 
front porch roof. A robin nested regularly 
in a climbing rose that sprawled over the 
south door, and an oven bird nested and 
reared her brood beside an unobstrusive log 
behind ‘‘the big oak.’’ But there was a 
greater event than any of these. 

The first pair of rose-breasted grosbeaks 
that came to us at once decided to build a 
nest and set up housekeeping in the top of a 
fifteen-foot white-oak sapling that grew out 
of the rhododendrons on the steep slope in 
front of our front porch. As we sat on the 
porch, the nest was just about on a level 
with our eyes, and not more than fifty feet 
away. ; 

With lively anticipations we looked for- 
ward to the period of crowning interest— 
the feeding of the young. Then the children 
could take turns as bird observers and learn 
to make real notes. 

At last the birdlets actually were hatched; 
and at once the excitement began. It was on 
a Saturday afternoon, and a whole unbroken 
Sunday lay before us, on which to watch the 
moving pictures that the happy pair of 
grosbeaks would unroll before us. 

Early on that Sunday morning, before the 
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The old office, now attached to a modern house, where George Washington 
studied surveying 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BOYHOOD HOME 


's there anywhere a boy who hasn’t heard 
of George Washington’s cherry tree and 
the little hatchet? Even though some wise 
historians claim that Parson Weems made 
up the whole story out of whole cloth, doesn’t 
it still remain a good story? To find the 
very place where the cherry tree is said to 
have stood and where local tradition asserts 
that a scion of it is still growing—this gives 
one a genuine thrill. 

The place in question is George Wash- 
ington’s old-home farm, known as ‘‘Pine 
Grove,” on the banks of the Rappahannock 
River opposite Fredericksburg, Virginia. To 
begin with the tree, its modern descendant 
is a healthy, vigorous cherry tree about 
forty feet tall and still bearing fine cherries. 
Very near it is a modern dwelling, built on 
the old, original brick foundations of the 
house where George lived when a boy; the 
house where his father, Augustine, died, and 
where George’s mother, Mary, lived for more 
than thirty years. A little to the north of this 
stands an old ferry house, once used by the 
ferryman who used to row the Washington 
children across the Rappahannock River, to 
school in Fredericksburg. 

Downstream I found the spot where 
‘George is said to have thrown the Spanish 
dollar across the river, then much wider 
than now. Surely a fine, long throw! Not far 
off is the pasture where George tried to 
break his mother’s favorite sorrel colt. The 


attempt ended disastrously, for the colt 
burst a blood vessel and dropped dead. 
When George confessed the facts, his mother 
is reported to have said: 

“It is well. While I regret the loss of my 
colt, I rejoice in my son who always speaks 
the truth!” 

The Washington spring is another inter- 
esting feature at Pine Grove Farm. Used by 
the Washingtons for many years, it is still 
flowing eighteen gallons a minute. 

Perhaps the most interesting antiquity 
there is the old survey office, where George 
studied to fit himself for Lord Fairfax’s 
employ. It is still standing just as it then 
was, with the original, handmade shingles 
and clapboards, the weather-beaten chimney 
and the ancient fireplace that warmed 
young George on many a frosty evening. 

George Washington was taken to this farm 
at the age of eight, some time after Wakefield 
—his birthplace—was burned. He lived there 
for nine years, until he became a sur- 
veyor and went out into the world to earn 
his own living. Every foot of Pine Grove is 
intimately associated with his childhood and 
youth. The farm, though today only a 
simple dairy farm, is the most historically in- 
teresting of any in America. George himself 
owned it for many years, after his father’s 
death. It is the only piece of Washington 
property still in private hands. 

—George Allan England. 
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family was awake and moving, a red-squir- 
rel bandit suddenly appeared from the 
surrounding forest, discovered that nest, 
raided it, killed and ate the brood of young 
birds and left even the nest in ruins. The 
frightened birds fled from ‘‘Tellicul,”) and 
we never saw them again. 

I found the bandit up in a shadbush, but 
before I could get a gun upon him he made 
a safe getaway, into the forest. I never got 
him. I know one family whose members have 
lost all regard for the red squirrel. 


A TREE THAT BORE FRUIT EARLY 


Ares emperor when hunting saw a 
very old man planting a walnut tree, 
and, going up to him, asked him his age. The 
peasant replied, ‘I am four years old.” 

The emperor rebuked him for making 
such an answer, but the man replied, ‘You 
censure me without cause. The wise do not 
reckon that time which has been lost in 
folly and the cares of the world. I consider 
my real age to be that which has been passed 
in serving God and discharging my duty to 
society.” 

The emperor, struck with the singularity 
of the old man’s remark, continued to talk 
with him. ‘‘Thou canst not live to see the 
trees you plant come to perfection,” he said. 

“True,” replied the man, “but, since 
others have planted that we might eat, it is 
right that we should plant for the benefit of 
others.” 

“Excellent, old man!’’ said the emperor, 
and he gave the peasant a purse full of gold 
pieces, 

The peasant bowed low and said, “0 
king, other men’s trees come to perfection 
after many years, but mine have borne fruit 
as soon as planted.” 

“Bravo!” cried the king, and he gave the 
old man another purse of gold, whereupon 
he said: 

“The trees ofsothers bear fruit only once 
a year, but mine have yielded two crops ina 

a 


“Delightful!” said the emperor and gave 
him a third purse, after which, putting spurs 
to his horse, the monarch withdrew saying: 

“Good folks, 1 dare not stay longer, lest 
their wit should exhaust my treasury!”’ 
—The Youth’s Companion, August 22, 1828. 


AS MAN TO MAN 


_ men recognize and respect one 
another, even through the mists of 
enmity. It is in warfare that we find the 
most striking illustration of that fact. Sir 
Frank Benson tells a delightful story o/ the 
sort which is quoted in Joseph H. Oldham’s 
Christianity and the Race Problem. 

A British officer had been sent forward ir. 
some fighting-with the Zulus, leading a con- 
tingent of men. The Zulus sent out a mes- 
senger of peace. By an unhappy blunder the 
British outposts shot him. The officer was 
greatly distressed. So he handed over the 
contingent to the second in command and 
walked straight out, unarmed, to the Zulu 
lines. He was led to the chief. 

“T have come,” he said, ‘‘to give myself 
up because we shot your peace messenger by 
mistake. It is a thing brave warriors never 
do. I am very sorry. To make amends | place 
oA life in your hands; do with me as you 
will. 

The Zulu warrior chief was silent for a 
moment. Then he said: ‘“‘You are a man, and 
your people are men and the sons of men; 
we, too, are men. We will make peace.” 


A DEEP ONE FROM MICHIGAN 


A. writes a Companion reader, 
once told me of a former admirer of 
hers who seemed always to believe every- 
thing which was told him, no matter how 
improbable it was. She said his best point as 
a caller was that he was so easy to entertain, 
and he does seem to have been a_ perfect 
listener. d 
She said she told him a story of her !a- 
ther’s early experiences as a pioneer, whet 
he took a piece of land with an open well 
on it. 
“Father used the open well a long time, 
until he was able to have a driven well pul 
on the place. Then,” she added, guilelessly, 
“he didn’t know what to do with the om 
open well. He was very thrifty and did not 
wish to waste it if it could possibly be utilized. 
He had a lot of land which he wanted to 
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fence, and at last a happy thought struck 
him. He took the old well and cut it up into 
st-holes, and hauled them to the field he 
wanted to fence, delivering them wherever 
needed,” 
The admiring young man only replied, 
“] don’t see haouw he done that!” 


WHEN IS A MAN RICH? 


bo I was a lad an old gentleman took 
the trouble to teach me some little 
knowledge of the world. With this view, I 
remember he asked me one day, ‘‘When is 
aman rich enough?” 


Boys Will 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Four Ways With A Filet 


I replied, “‘When he has ten thousand 
dollars.” 

He said, “No.” 

|, Lwenty thousand?” 


“A hundred thousand?” 
“cc a” 

“Five hundred thousand?’ Which I 
thought would settle the business, but he 
continued to say, ‘‘No.” 

I gave it up and confessed I could not tell, 
but Seened he would inform me. 

He gravely said, ‘‘When he has a little 
more than he has, and that is never.” 
—The Youth’s Companion, August 24, 1827. 


Be— Men 


(Continued from page 128) 


the chest that threw Jimmy toward the 
ropes. Once more Billy rushed forward, 
swinging wildly but viciously with both 
hands, and Jimmy again covered up as he 
fell against the ropes. 

He refused to clinch, and Billy pummeled 
away at him without restraint, pounding a 
tattoo on his shoulders and gloves. Presently 
he tired and paused, to taunt Jimmy into 
open fighting. No sooner had he hesitated, 
however, than Jimmy dived at him, head 
down, and both fists swinging up from his 
waist. One caught Billy on the chin and sent 
him backward off balance. Jimmy followed 
up. Again Billy had presence of mind to 
thrust out his long left arm, and the glove 
drove flush upon Jimmy’s mouth. Jimmy 
swung a futile right at Billy’s wind, but 
missed because the long jab turned him off 
balance. As they squared away, the bell 
rang, and the crowd applauded. 

“Billy’s too big and strong for the little 
fellow,’ said Mr. Armstrong to Colonel 
Wagner. 

“Byers can take care of himself,’’ replied 
the Colonel. 

“He sure swings hard,” breathed Jimmy 
to Les Moore, in his corner. 

“Yeah. Cover, and let him swing,” 
counseled Les. ‘‘He’ll wear out.” 

The second round was a repetition of the 
first, Billy forcing the fighting with impetu- 
ous rushes and wild swings. Jimmy covered 
carefully, avoided clinching, and occasion- 
ally attacked. When he did attack, he scored 
clean blows, twice to the wind, and once to 
the chin. Each attack infuriated Biily, who 
rushed harder and more wildly. During one 
session against the ropes Jimmy again 
slipped down to one knee, but Lieutenant 
Coleman rightly refused to call it a knock- 
down and end the round. 

“C’mon, fight, yellow,’’ growled Billy, 
his breath growing shorter. ‘‘How can we 
fight if you stay covered up?” 

He was rushing as he spoke, and Jimmy, 
standing up to him firmly, punctuated the 
question for him with a stiff right hand jolt 
to Billy’s wind. Billy grunted and thrust out 
his left again. Jimmy blocked with his right 
and swung his own left to Billy’s stomach. 

“Nice work, little fellow,” muttered Mr. 
Armstrong. ‘‘But, Colonel, Billy’s too big 
and strong for him.” 

“Wait, wait,” was all the Colonel said. 

“Go get him this time, Jimmy,” urged 
Les Moore, at the end of the round. 

“T'll have to,” Jimmy replied, breathing 
steadily. “‘He’s had the edge.” 

“Keep after him, all the time,’’ said Les. 

The bell rang, and this time it was Jimmy 
who rushed out of his corner, and Billy who 
advanced cautiously. Billy, tiring rapidly, 
threw up his guard and set to meet an at- 
tack. Jimmy feinted at his jaw, and then 
swung hard at Billy’s stomach. The blow 
landed, and Billy doubled up. As he did so, 
Jimmy hooked his left against Billy’s jaw 
and spun him halfway round. Instead of 
closing in, however, he waited for Billy to 
Square away. 

Billy, without waiting for breath or to 
take aim, rushed. Jimmy jabbed with his 
left, thrusting Billy’s head back and making 
Billy miss with both his left and his right. 

then Jimmy landed a hard right in Billy’s 
tibs, missing the wind. Billy covered up, his 
shoulders hunched down. Jimmy waited 

o him to straighten. Tired, now, Billy 
lished out with a weary left, and Jimmy 
cuffed it aside with his own left, to smash his 

right once more against the bigger boy’s ribs. 

is kind of fighting suit you?’ de- 
manded Jimmy, unable to restrain the 
desire to taunt his opponent. 
ting into renewed. anger, Billy madly 
Hhihed Once more, driving Jimmy back upon 
the ropes, but, being wilder than ever, 


missed all his blows. Jimmy, against the 


ropes, leaned forward away from them, and 
suddenly drove straight at Billy, with rights 
and lefts in rapid succession against Billy’s 
stomach. Doubled up to protect himself, 
both gloves dropping over his wind, Billy 
left his jaw uncovered, and in a flash Jimmy 
whipped his right hand to the chin. 

Going backward at the instant, and be- 
cause the blow was as much shove as impact, 
Billy lost his balance and sat down. Be- 
wildered, he looked about him, while 
Lieutenant Coleman motioned Jimmy back. 
Jimmy, watching Billy closely, withdrew. 

“Here’s the test,’”’ whispered Colonel 
Wagner to Mr. Armstrong. 

“He’s not hurt—tell him to get up,” 
growled Mr. Armstrong. 

As they spoke, Billy’s glance met Jimmy’s. 
Jimmy smiled slightly, and that smile 
brought Billy to his feet. He drove un- 
certainly at Jimmy again, rushing and 
flailing with both hands. Jimmy set himself 
quickly, drew back his right hand while 
blocking with the left and crashed the 
right against Billy’s face. Shaking his head, 
but disdaining to quit even though his 
breath came in gasps and every muscle 
ached, Billy bore in harder than ever. Jimmy 
jabbed twice with his left and each time 
shook up the bigger boy, but still Billy 
drove in, though groggy. 

Then the bell. Immediately a roar of 
applause went up. Jimmy, tired, but in no 
distress, thrust out a hand. 

“Good going, Billy,’”’ he said, grinning. 

Billy, his jaw dropping, only stared at 
him. And then Billy offered his own hand, 
shook Jimmy’s glove weakly, and turned to 
stumble to his stool. The judges offered up 
their scores, and the announcer gave their 
verdict, for Jimmy. 

“By George, they were right, too,” said 
Mr. Armstrong. ““My boy edged him the 
first two rounds, but Byers had the third 
by a mile. But where was the crisis you were 
talking about?” 

“In the last round, where Billy had to 
decide whether to get up or to quit,”’ said 
Colonel Wagner. ‘‘That’s the first test Billy’s 
been up against since he came here two years 
ago that he has met. Every other time, he 
has quit, or sulked. I’m sorry to have to say 
that, but I’m proud he came through, and 
glad he’s learned our lesson.”’ 

“What’s that?” 

“When you can’t go another step, is the 
time to begin fighting.” 





“By George, that’s fine,” exclaimed Mr. 


Armstrong, enthusiastically. ‘I’m glad I 
came. And this boxing is great stuff. The 
kids ought to thrive on it, for boys will 
be boys.” 

“Yes, but our job is to see that boys will 
be men,” laughed Colonel Wagner. “And 
your boy’s made. Let’s go around to the 
dressing room and see him.” 

“All right. But say, that little chap is a 
nervy rascal.”’ 

“Like for you to meet him.” 

They found a swarm of boys in the dress- 
ing room. Jimmy Byersand Billy Armstrong, 
sitting side by side, were leading an excited 
discussion. 

“We've got to get ready for the hockey 
game with Norwood,” said Jimmy. ‘““They’ve 
got a strong team, and—” 

“T'll kill any of our guys ’at don’t train 
hard, see?’’ exclaimed Billy, and then 
laughed sheepishly, remembering his own 
previous training attitude. Whereupon, 
Jimmy Byers shoved him off the bench on 
which they had both been sitting, and the 
whole group fell on Billy to roll him on the 
floor. 


Editor’s Note—The hockey game between 
Lockerbie Hall and Norwood School will be 
the subject of Mr. Brooks’s next story, in an 
early issue. 
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Pattern 


By CONSTANCE V. FRAZIER 





Ordinary filet crochet 
in No. 50 cotton 


O you know that there are four sepa- 
rate and distinct ways of working a 
filet crochet pattern? 

Almost every girl who crochets can make 
filet crochet and knows that it consists of 
spaces of two trebles with two chain stitches 
between and of blocks, each of which is made 
up of trebles plus the treble that is the side 
of the space. These blocks and spaces are 
made on a foundation of: chain stitches— 
three times as many chain stitches as there 
are squares in the block pattern, plus six 
stitches if the second row of the pattern 
begins with a space, or plus four if it begins 
with a block. 

If a chosen pattern is too wide or too 
narrow, there are two ways of increasing or 
decreasing its size. The first is the more 
familiar and generally used method of using 
coarser or finer crochet cotton; the second 
way is that of substituting another method 
of crocheting, which automatically changes 
the size of the pattern without changing the 
size of the thread. 

To decrease the size of the lace, use 
midget filet crochet. This is made like 
ordinary filet crochet, with trebles and 
chains, but is worked with only two trebles 
to a block plus the one which forms the side 
of the space, and with only one chain stitch 
between trebles to form spaces. When the 
next row of a pattern begins with a block, 
chain three to turn for the first stitch of 
block; when the row begins with a space, 
chain four. You see the rule is one less of 
everything than in ordinary filet crochet. 





Midget filet crochet 
in No. 80 cotton 


If you wish to increase the size of your 
lace, use giant filet crochet. Giant filet spaces 
are made by chaining five times the number 
of squares in the block pattern, allowing 
four extra stitches for turning if the row 


begins with a block, or nine if with a space. 
Spaces are made by chaining four stitches 
and working a double treble in the next 
stitch. To make a double treble stitch, throw 
the thread twice over the hook, insert the 
hook through the work, over and draw 
through, giving four stitches on the hook,* 
thread over, draw through two stitches, and 
repeat from * twice. To make giant filet 
blocks, work a double treble into the double 
treble below or, in the first row, into the 
foundation chain, a double treble into each 
of four doubles, trebles or chains, and a 
double treble into the next stitch, making 
each block consist of five double trebles plus 
the one which forms the side of the space. 
There is another very charming form of 





Gros filet crochet 
in No. 50 cotton 





Giant filet crochet 
in No. 60 cotton 


filet crochet, called gros filet, which may be 
used to lend interest to a pattern rather than 
to change its size. A lace worked in it usually 
consists of a pattern done in ordinary filet 
crochet with a background of large, or gros, 
meshes, each of which is equal to four blocks 
or to four spaces of ordinary filet crochet. 
The model pene how a pattern in ordinary 
filet may be worked in gros. Always plan 
your pattern on cross-section paper before 
you begin work in gros filet, if you are trans- 
posing it from ordinary to this other type, so 
that you will know exactly where the large 
spaces and the small will come. This will not 
be difficult to do, as gros meshes can be 
placed only wherever a complete square of 
four ordinary filet spaces occurs. 

Gros filet spaces consist of long trebles 
(thread three times over the hook and work 
off by twos) with five chain stitches between. 
If a row starts with a large space, chain 
eleven and work a long treble in the sixth 
stitch of the row below. When it happens 
that the space next to this large space is an 
ordinary space, or a block, chain fourteen 
stitches instead of eleven for the first large 
space, and chain eight stitches for the 
pattern instead of five when an ordinary 
space, or a block, follows the large space. It 
is necessary to slip-stitch across the tops of 
gros spaces in a return row, because each of 
the large spaces counts for two rows. 





I KNOW all you hope-chest people will be glad to get some 


ood ideas for 


crochet. And isn’t it nice that so many of you have hope chests? When I 
wrote about mine I did not realize that there were so many of us. Look on 
page 140 and see what Adelaide gave me for Christmas. Isn’t it lovely? 


Do write me more about yours. 


And all you china painters! How are you getting along? Write and tell me— 
especially if you get into any trouble and run out of turpentine at the psycho- 


logical moment, or anything like that. 


Write me about anything and send a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


THE Youtu’s COMPANION ; | 8 Arlington Street, Boston 






PROCEEDINGS 
Y. C. LAB NO. 1, WOLLASTON 


January 2: 

We started the new sign for The Youth's 
Companion building in Boston. This sign is 
going to have everything—even real gold leaf. 

Member Sawyer, seeming overabundantly 
filled with enthusiasm, was put to work clean- 
ing the inside of the Ford cylinder head. This 
job is guaranteed to subdue the most ardent 
spirit. He tried hack-saw blades, putty knives, 
screw drivers and the Councilor’s pet jack- 
knife. It was only through the assistance 
of half a dozen jelly doughnuts that he lasted 
through the afternoon. 

We sawed away the fender holders, as these 
will not be needed. 


January 4: 

Still cleaning the Ford. Finished grinding the 
.valves. Vincent Nelson is doing this job, and he 
does it well. We have one flat tire. But the two 
rear ones are excellent; good cords. Also the 
battery we got seems in good condition. It tests 
about half charged, which is better than an old 
ear’s battery usually shows. 

The small (but fussy) sign for the building is 
moving. We are making it of three-ply white 
wood; 3 / 8” stock glued and clamped. Then 
this has to be worked up to the designer’s 
drawing. There is a gentle curve at the bottom; 
that is, gentle to the eye but not to the work- 
man who has to cut it out. 


January 5: 

Went at the rivets on the Ford frame (rear) 
with a chisel and hammer. We have to remove 
these rivets on the end of chassis to cut and 
lower the frame. 


January 6: 

Bought the strap iron for the hangers. This 
is all 2” by 3/8’. Cut it into the required 
lengths. The front brackets will have to be bent 
and then drilled, but the rear ones are put on 
straight. 

Decided to paint everything on the Ford, the 
engine included. Got a marine-engine paint, a 
nice dark green. Cleaned the manifold on car- 
buretor and painted it. Looks neat. This 
particular Ford is going to be the cleanest one 
ever turned out. We won't permit a speck of 
grease or dirt on it anywhere. When the hood 
is lifted up, we want it to look as spick-and-span 
inside as outside. The Ford engine is a mighty 
fine piece of mechanism and can be made to 
look very handsome—as an engine should. 


January 7: 

Worked with the hack saw, cutting away the 
rear of the frame on the Ford. Made slow 
progress, but it has to be done. 


January 8: 

Mr. E. W. Frentz, a Y. C. Lab Councilor, 
paid us a visit today, and the boys were im- 
mensely interested in the bow and arrow which 
he had brought over to be photographed. Mr. 
Frentz’s bows and arrows are marvels of work- 
manship. He shot a steel-tipped arrow through 
a heavy board, and the boys were his. They 
must send away for a stave of lemonwood out 
of which they might make a bow at once. 
Experimented with a model helicopter which 
Mr. Frentz also had with him. Once it sailed 
over the house. 


January 9: 

There are three ornamental acorns to go on 
the new sign, and we turned one of these on the 
Goodell-Pratt lathe. 

The rear of the frame on the Ford was cut 
and the pieces bent over to fit the cross member 
which holds the spring. This is a ticklish job, 
because it is bent cold and is liable to crack. 
Painted the engine and transmission case 
zreen and the chassis black. Now we’re ready 
to put on the hangers, which will lower our 
Ford five inches. 

Harry I. SHUMWAY 
Councilor, Y. C. Lab 





MEMBERSHIPS 


To join the Y. C. Lab, as an Associate 
Member, use the coupon below, which will bring 
you full particulars concerning the Society. 
lf elected, you will have the right to ask any 
question concerning mechanics, eugineering, 
wood and metal working, radio, and so forth. 
You will also become eligible to compete for 
the weekly, quarterly and annual awards made 
by the Society, and you will receive its button 
and ribbon. There are no fees or dues. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab. 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

h ama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
«sted in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank, on 
which 1 may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Building the model yacht Beaver at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


A Scientific Way to Construct Model 
Sailboats 


HE dictionary says that a model is a 

small-sized imitation of the real thing, 
but the definition does not prevent some 
models from being the “real thing.” For 
instance, when Messrs. Moody and Johnson, 
as part of their college work at Technology, 
built the model yacht Beaver they pro- 
duced something which was so truly the 
real thing that she won the highest individ- 
ual honors for boats of her class in the 
Boston Model Yacht Club open regatta 
on the Charles River last summer. 

But behind the triumph and the thrill 
of victory were hours of study and prepara- 
tion. To begin with, the boys had to decide 
how they should construct their hull. 
Which method should they choose, the 
“built-up” method, the “‘solid-block” method 
or the ‘‘bread-and-butter’’ method? 

The ‘‘built-up’’ method requires infinite 
skill and patience. Each frame must be 

















made, just as in a full-sized boat, and the 
planks fitted so exactly and so carefully 
that there is no place for water to leak in. 

The “solid-block’”’ method is the most 
common and perhaps the simplest, although 
not without its limitations. With the aid 
of a few chisels, a small plane and a spoke- 
shave the block is carved out to the correct 
shape by continually 
testing the form with 
cardboard patterns, 
made to fit the com- 
pleted hull at particular 
places. The old _ sailor- 
men constructed some 
beautiful models in this 
way, often with no tools 
but a jackknife. 

It is difficult and 
expensive to obtain a 
block of wood suitable 
for a large model, as 
the hull of course must 
be free from cracks and 
knots; so Moody and 
Johnson chose the 
“bread-and-butter” 
method. 

Suppose you had a 
lot of slices of bread. 
By carefully buttering 


The Beaver close-hauled 


the slices and piling them together like a 
layer cake, you could remove the inside and 
have left a thin, crusty shell which might 
resemble the shape of a mud scow. 

Now suppose we use layers of white pine 
or mahogany instead of slices of bread, and 
carefully cut each layer to the proper shape 
before gluing up. When we had “buttered 








our slices’ we would have a step-shaped 
exterior which should give us a smooth hull 
after the ridges between the inside corners 
of the steps had been shaved off. (Fig. 1.) 

But before they knew what shape each 
one of these layers should be it was neces- 
sary for the boys to have plans of their 
yacht. In order to be able actually to de- 
sign the model as Moody and Johnson did, 
a certain amount of special technical train- 
ing is necessary. From the line drawing they 
marked off the proper contour of . each 
plank, carefully centering it so that it would 
be in its proper place with respect to the 
other layers when the lifts were glued to- 
gether. Of course in the finished model the 
top of each plank will be a different shape 
from the bottom, so in every case it was 
necessary to be careful to mark off the wider 
contour. As will be seen from Fig. 1, this 
was usually at the top of the plank. 

Instead of sawing the lifts out by hand, 
the boys got their friend 
the cabinetmaker to do 
it for them on his band 
saw. Nobody can run a 
band saw so accurately 
that it cuts exactly toa 
line; so they asked him 
to saw about a quarter 
of an inch outside their 
line, and afterward they 
beveled all the corners 
off with a plane so that 
the inside edge of the 
bevel was just exactly 
on the contour. (See Fig. 
1.) This gave them a 
line to work to in re- 
moving the surplus ma- 
terial from the outside. 

Just as it would be 
easier to remove the 
inside from the slices of 

Continued on page 139) 
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PROCEEDINGS 
Y. C. LAB NO. 2, LUZERNE, N. Y. 


December 18: 

There was needed instruction in the correct 
way to hold a hammer; the boys showed a 
tendency to grasp the handle too close to the 
head. Short pieces of studding were cut and 
fitted. During these operations a boy was 
assigned the job of keeping the ground around 
the building picked up. At 4:30 Members 
Stone and Crannell left to dress for a basket. 
ball game to be played that evening, since both 
are on the team. Bulger and Gillis remained 
till 5:30, driving a few last nailsin the studding, 
though it was quite dark. 


December 19: 

This has been a fairly big day. Bulger and 
Gills came at 8 a.M., Stone at 8:45, and 
Crannell at 9. All got busy getting out material, 
two by fours for the roof plates, and nailing 
them into position, as well as similar materia] 
for the roof truss. Side construction to roof 
plates was finished at noon. After the noon 
hour the boys measured, sawed and fitted more 
root timbers, Bulger quit at 11 A.M. to go to 
the dentist but returned early in the afternoon 
showing where the tooth used to be, but now 
wasn’t. The day was windy and cold, and he 
was advised to remain indoors. ‘At 3 px. 
Crannell’s saw struck a knot, jumped and cut 
his hand. The Councilor’s wife dressed it, and 
he, too, was advised to knock off for the day, 
He did so with reluctance, going home but soon 
returning as a spectator. Many visitors among 
the town boys came, and not a few edged into 
the work, holding ends while the regulars 
sawed. One was asked if he had ever made 
anything and promptly replied, ‘‘Yes.”’ Asked 
what, he said, “‘Candy.” 

Paid off the boys, this being Saturday night 
Much rejoicing and promises to be on hand 
promptly on Monday. 


December 21: 

It had snowed over Sunday and during the 
night, and was now ‘‘misting,”’ as they say in 
Boston. Went to work on indoor jobs, reserved 
for just such an emergency. Sawed a hole in 
the building through which to run the stove 
pipe into the chimney when built; first striking 
a circle and boring four holes on quarters with 
brace and bit. Then went out on the new truss 
and completed the circle with a keyhole saw. 
Set header and sill inside for’ window; set 
window-frame and nailed fast. Set in sashes 
and nailed holding strips for them. Quit for the 
day at noon because all inside jobs were 
finished and lumber for outside jobs too wet 
to work. 


December 22: 

All four Members came on time. Sawed and 
fitted more rafters, a trying job, and finished 
roof truss. Placed roof boards and marked 
them, and two boys sawed on the ground to 
the lines, while two others nailed the sawed 
boards to the roof frame. Finished this and 
also completed trim around roof, and called 
it a day at 3:30 P.M. owing to severe weather 
conditions. ; 

CHARLES M. Horton 
Councilor, Y. C. Lab. 


QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


“Can you supply lines and sail plan of the 
clipper Flying Cloud, from which 1] can make 
a scale model?” Albert F. Bird, Somerville 
Mass. 

Answer by Mr. Magoun: I am mailing to youl 
the lines, deck plan and sail plan from which 
you should be able to build a model correct 
all its major details. If questions arise in the 
process of construction, I shall be glad to UY 
to answer them for you. The cost cf the prs 
and postage amounts to a few cents less than 
$1. Do not fail to give me an opportunity tos 
your model when it is finished; and if you would 
be interested to learn something about tt 
astonishing history of the Flying Cloud, 
can very easily give you access to the prope! 
books. 


“IT am going to build a fifteen-foot mull 
boat in my spare time. I would like to knot 


where to get plans for making such « boul. 
&. &. 


Answer by Mr. Magoun: Your desire to 
build a motor boat is going to give you lots” 
work, a good deal of instruction, and plenty # 
fun. You can get complete plans for a sixtee” 
foot runabout by sending twenty-five cents ™ 
the Rudder Publishing Company, 9 Murra! 
Street, New York City. Ask for the plans ¢ 
“At-A-Boy.”” I shall be glad to answer 4 
questions that may. arise. 
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A Scientific Way to Construct Model 
Sailboats 


(Continued from opposite page) 


bread before they were buttered and 
sacked, it is easier to saw out the inside of 
the wooden lift before it is glued up. By 
boring two holes at the ends and sawing out 
the middle with a keyhole saw, a series of 
lifts like that shown in Fig. 1 resulted. 
Everything was now ready to ‘“‘butter the 
bread,’ using a good quality of waterproof 
glue and clamping the various lifts together 
so that they would stick tightly and remain 
properly centered, both longitudinally and 
transversely. By saving the material which 


‘was sawed from each lift and placing the 


pieces inside and outside of the plank they 
were originally cut from, the clamps were 
given a better bearing surface and the 
pressure was more evenly distributed. 

After the glue had been allowed to set 
for a day or so, the clamps were removed 
and the excess material which had been 
retained for use during the gluing was added 
tothe scrap wood-pile. The boys were now 
ready to make some shavings. They decided 
tosmooth up the inside of the hull first, as 
there would then be less danger of denting 
the outside after it had been Enished. 

A very small plane was useful in smooth- 
ing up the outside before applying the sand- 
paper. Bumps and hollows, which would 
reduce the speed of their craft, were located 
both by the delicate touch of the finger tips 
and by placing something straight and 
flexible, like a corset bone, along the hull 
in various directions. This would touch 
everywhere if there were no bumps or hol- 
lows. 

After the model had been varnished in- 
side and out the weight of the lead keel 
necessary to sink her to the designed water- 
line was very carefully determined by 
immersing the model in water, and a piece 
of the wooden keel equal in volume to that 
of the desired metal was cut from the bot- 
tom of the model. This could be used as 
apattern with which to make the mould for 
casting the lead. 

In order to secure this ballast to the boat, 
a long rod of Tobin bronze was bent in a 
“U" shape, threaded at the ends so that it 
could be secured with nuts, and cast into 
the lead. As shown in Fig. 2, the rod passes 
through two holes in the bottom of the 
model and is fastened to the deck béams. 
These beams, as can be seen in the figure, 
were supported at the center by pillars, 
which were drilled to allow the passage of 
the bronze rod. 

In a similar way, a tube was fitted for 
the rudder stock. Special reinforcement was 
also necessary in the forward part of the 
hull in order to distribute the forces from 
the mast. 

The interior of the hull was now com- 
plete, and the deck could be fitted and 
glued on. The under side had to be var- 
nished before it was fastened in place, 
because neither of the builders could have 
gotten inside to do it afterward! Rows of 
small screws along the sides of the hull and 
= the beams held the deck firmly in 
place. 

A small hatchway between the deck 
beams amidships provided permanent access 
to the inside of the boat for sponging out 

bilge water” in case of leakage. 

While a large number of cleats and pulleys 
and chocks add to the appearance and 
tealism of a model, the actual fittings neces- 
sary for successful sailing are only four: 
(1) chainplates at the sides of the deck for 
the securing of stays, as the guy wires from 
the mast are called; (2) an arrangement for 
securing and adjusting the position of the 
mast; (3) some type of steering gear; and 


’ 


(4) ‘travelers, or rods shaped like the 
towel rack up in your bathroom. The sheets 
from the sails travel back and forth on these 
rods as the yacht changes from one tack 
to the other. It will be remembered that 
on shipboard a “sheet” is what a “‘land- 
lubber’’ would call a rope and has nothing 
to do with bed linen. 

(1) The Beaver’s chainplates which held 
the stays from the mast were made from 
one-half-inch brass angles secured to the 
deck with screws. 

The jib-stay, or bow, fitting, to which the 
wire running forward from the top of the 
mast was attached, was a piece of one-half- 
inch brass ‘“‘T’’ section and was secured in 
the same manner. A row of holes was drilled 
in the flanges upstanding from the deck to 
take the bolts of the shackles at the ends 
of the stays, this series of holes making fore 
and aft adjustment possible. 


(2) The mast was secured to the deck | 


by means of one-half-inch brass channels. 
A shoulder at the lower end of the mast 
rested on the top of the channels, thus 
distributing the thrust from the mast 
along the channels and thence to a con- 
siderable portion of the deck, beneath which 
special reinforcement had been provided, 
as previously stated. The mast was secured 
by a bolt passing through holes in the webs 
of the channels and through a brass fitting 
at the lower end of the mast. 

















FIG 3 A 
b v A 


(3) The Beaver’s automatic steering 
gear was so constructed that a pull on the 
“main sheet’ affected the position of the 
rudder in such a way that she always had 
a “lee helm.”” This overcomes the tendency 
of a yacht to head up into the wind and 
keeps her on a straight course. Fig. 3 
will give a general idea of the mechanism. 
The ‘‘main sheet’’ runs from the end of the 
boom to ring ‘‘C,”’ then through ring ‘‘B,” 
which is soldered to the adjustable tiller 
(the length of the tiller determines the 
turning effect on the rudder), through ring 
“A,” which has a fixed position, and thence 
to a pin rack or wooden strip running along 
the deck, into the holes of which a pin at 
the end of the sheet can be inserted at 
various positions, thus varying the angle 
of the boom and sail by the lengthening or 
shortening of the amount of string between 
the boom and ring “C.” A pull on the 
sheet brings ring “‘C’’ over to the end of 
the roller path, and because the cord be- 
tween “A” and “C”’ will tend to straighten 
out ring ‘““B” is pulled over, thus turning 
the rudder. 

The mast and spars were made of white 
pine because it combines strength and 
lightness, and the sails were cut from four- 
ounce Egyptian cotton duck. When she 
was rigged and the sails run up she was 
ready to make her maiden voyage across 
the Charles River Basin, where she was 
later to prove herself the fleetest of the 
fleet. 

F, ALEXANDER MAGOUN 
Department of Naval Architecture 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 





The Best Trick of the Week—1 


. Write the number 1089 on a piece of paper 
and fold it. Then tell a person to write three 
different figures ona paper. Suppose he writes 
», 6, 8. Tell him to reverse the number, and 
to subtract the smaller from the larger: 


865 
568 


297 
He must then reverse this total and add: 
(Editor's 


he next trick 





297 

792 

1089 
When your folded paper is examined, it 
contains the total! The secret is simply this: 
no matter what three figures are employed, 
the total will always be 1089! Just one pre- 


caution is necessary. If the result of the sub- 
traction is less than 100, a cipher must be 
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| 1326-1336 Vine St. 


Your Choice | 
‘20° 


| Musical 
Instruments 


To Our 
Students 


hi 

TH) f f 

choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Gui- 
tar, jo, Cornet, Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, 
Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. You will be proud to 
own any one of these instruments and you can have 
one absolutely free. A few cents a day for lessons is 
your only expense. Our system of teaching is so easy 
that you can play several pieces by note with the first 
four lessons. We guarantee success or no charge. 
Instrument and lessons sent on one week’s free 
trial. Write for booklet today, no obligation. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Streets, Dept. 44, Chicago, Illinois 










Your 









— Railway Mail Clerks 


Work for “Uncle Sam.”” Men 18 up. 

. Travel—See your country. Steady 
work. Common Education sufficient. Write immediately for 
free list of U.S. Government po: itions now open to men and 
women 18 up. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. P 224, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Caleb Peaslee’s Book” 


A collection of entirely new “Caleb Peaslee’’ 
stories to contain about 350 pages is an- 
nounced for publication in March. 

Price $2.00 Net. Postpaid. 

Henry Altemus Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘How to build an 
INDEPENDENT 
INCOME 


‘ 
\ 


















cA booklet for men 
and women who are 


looking ahead 
“ 


SEND FOR 
IT TODAY 


Oz booklet, “How to Build an Independent In- 
come,” enables you to look forward five, ten, 
twenty years or more, and see the results you can 
accomplish by putting your savings into 7% Smith 
Bonds, under our Investment Savings Plan. 

It shows you, for example, how an investment of 
$10 a month between the ages of 25 and 65 grows 
te more than $25,000; how a 7% investment doubles 
itselfin 1014 years. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 7% 
Under our Investment Savings Plan every payment 
that you make—$10, $20, $50 or more—earns the 
full rate of bond interest; now 7%. You may buy a 
single $1,000, $500 or $100 Smith Bond by pay- 
ments over 10 months, or invest systematically and 
get compound bond interest over a period of years. 
7% Smith Bonds are First Mort- 
gage Bonds, secured by improved, 
income-producing city property, 
and protected by safeguards that 
have resulted in our record of 
no loss to any investor in 53 years. 


For a copy of our “Independen: Income” booklet, 
send your name and address on the form below. 


The F.H.Smith Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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Quick Relief/ A pleasant effective syrup 
35¢ and 60c sizes 
And externally, use PISO’S 
Throat and Chest Salve,35c 















Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 
Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 
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Asthma and Hay-Fever 


You ought to know of the successful results of the Hayes 
Method. Many cases cured permanently. 
Particulars and references by addressing 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.— Bulletin Y-253 











RANGER DELIVERED FREE 

ro days’ tri ‘press 

paid. Many styles. Bicycles $31.50 up. Easy 
payments. Write today for our bigcatalog 
and Factory-to-Rider prices, 

MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. T-50 CHICAGO 








ALL new things are presented to the world 
through advertising. If you want to keep 
abreast of the times and know what is new 
you must read advertisements and answer them, 
too, securing catalogs, booklets, or other printed 





placed in front of it. 


Note—This is so simple that it can scarcely be called a trick at all; but it always succeeds. 
—watch every issue for them—won't be so easy.) 


matter. In sending your request please say that 
you saw the advertisement in The Youth's 
| Companion. 


| 











Tune in on this 


TRAIGHTER dope than this 
never came across the ether 
waves — 


If your stubborn hair balks— refuses 
to “lie down” — there’s a sure way now 
to teach it its place. Stacomb keeps 
unruly hair smooth and trim—all day 
long. Gives it a fine, healthy sheen. 
Helps prevent dandruff, too. And 
never leaves hair sticky or greasy-look- 
ing. Stacomb comes in jars, tubes and 
liquid form. Buy it today—all drug 
stores have it. 





: Standard Laboratories, Inc. _ 
: Dept. AB-27, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y¥.C. : 
Free |: Please send me, free of charge, a : 
: generous sample tube of Stacomb. =: 


Offer 











Ask your 


_ for STOVINK a 








rs. s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Masas. 
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From Girl to Girl 


FIFTY YEARS OF COLLEGE 


This is the picture of a girl's room at 
Wellesley College in 1885. 





Healdton, Oklahoma 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

I was eleven years old when the time came 
for our county fair this fall, but I had been 
taking fancy work to the fair in the juvenile 

department ever since I 
was seven years old. 
This year I went down 
the list in the premium 
list and took one of 
everything that was in 
the juvenile list. I made 
seven dollars and fifty 
cents in premiums. That 
was clear money, and I 
had the things left. They 
sell for more than enough 
to pay for the materials. 
I am your friend, 
ALMA MAYBERRY 


Racine, Wisconsin 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

i am a farm boy. I have little time to do 
odd jobs to earn money. My time is taken 
up with the chores. There are chickens to 
feed; geese, turkeys, cows and horses to care 
for. My father proposed that I take a small 
field and raise potatoes. Half of all I raised 
I kept. The other half he kept. This is the 
contract the men in this section use. The 
potatoes were planted rather early in the 
spring. I hoed and cultivated them several 
times. My potatoes were among the early 
potatoes dug this fall. A few days after they 
were dug the country had a cold snap. 
Most of the potatoes in the locality were 
spoiled. This brought the price of potatoes 
up. I sold my share for $2.25 a bushel. With 
the money from the potatoes I bought some 
bees and bee supplies. Next year I hope to 
do better in the bee business than I did this 
summer raising potatoes. My bees are 
German, but I bought good Italian golden 
queens. The honey from the bees I intend 
to sell by the road. 

RUSSELL DARLINGTON 


Kenton, Ohio 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

With an old-fashioned kodak that was 
secondhand when it was given to me, I 
made more than five dollars before Christ- 
mas. It takes a three and a half by three and 
a half, a clear, sharp picture; so it must 
have a fine lens. I do not develop and print, 
because it takes too much time. 

The most money was from some agri- 
cultural scenes, barns, houses and animals, 
sold to farm papers. A dollar for each one 
accepted is good pay. I also sold several 
tree pictures to a magazine at a dollar each, 
Snapshots of babies, old people and houses 
made up most of my spending-money. 
Twenty-five cents each did not seem much, 
but when half a dozen were taken it counted 
up. Babies were the hardest, as I do not take 
interior pictures, and it is not easy to find 
time when it is bright enough and warm 
enough to take them out of doors. Also, 


it takes time to make more than one trip. 
Many people wanted a picture of their new 
home or their old one to send to friends. 
These are easy enough, as are pictures of 
adults who will hold still. Some wanted 
snapshots of pets. For the little time and 
money invested I found the work most 
profitable, as well as enjoyable. 


Mrs. W. C. KOHLER 


Rochester, New York 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

I became a baker. Mother taught me how 
to set the sponge on Friday evening and 
to mix and bake the 
bread and rolls on Satur- 
day morning. By noon 
the oven was emptied 
and I was delivering hot 
bread and rolls to the 
neighbors. Sometimes | 
made cookies. 

Since the people in that 
vicinity did not do their 
own baking, my fresh 
homemade articles went 
fast, and before long I 
was taking more orders 
than I could fill on 
Saturdays, and- mother 
had to help me out. Dur- 
ing the summer vacation 
I baked three times a 
week. 


This 1s the picture of a girl’s room at 
Wellesley College in 1925. 
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The dimes soon grew into dollars and the 
dollars into a savings account, for after I 
paid all my Campfire expenses I started 
a savings account toward my college course. 

Your friend, 
DorROTHY STRAHL 





N a recent Saturday night the juniors at 

Randolph-Macon Women’s College gave 
a party to their sister class, the freshmen. 
First a play was given in the college audi- 
torium, and then the party went to the ban- 
quet hall below, where refreshments were 
served. The play was based on a Spanish 
story and had an elaborate Spanish back- 
ground, so members of the two classes were 
asked to come appropriately dressed. 

A freshman went to a member of the 
senior class and asked for the loan of her 
cap and gown. The senior, somewhat sur- 
prised, but willing to be accommodating, 
said, ‘‘Why certainly, but may I ask what 
use you are going to make of them?” 

“Why,” replied the freshman, “the fresh- 
men are asked to come to the party dressed 
either as sefiors or sefioritas.”’ 





Lincoln, New Hampshire 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

I am a freshman in high school. Two or 
three weeks before Christmas a girl friend 
and I went out and gathered evergreen. 
We were going to try our skill at making 


MY PRIDE AND JOY 


ERE is what Adelaide gave me for 
Christmas. I call it my pride and joy. 
It is really a towel trimmed with mosaic 
work — awfully pretty — and a great addi- 
tion to my hope chest. 


Are you thinking up other good contest 
ideas for me? I want the very best ones you 
can find, something that every young girl 
— or boy — is interested in. 


Tue Youtn’s Companion 


| 8 Arlington Street, Boston 


wreaths. I spoiled two before I made a 
presentable one. We used the evergreen that 
grows tall and bound it 
by thread to a solid wire, 
so that nothing but 
green showed. Then we 
tied on wide pieces of 
red ribbon in a bow and 
started to sell them at 
twenty-five cents each. 
We sold all we had, and 
I got orders for more. 
We have decided that 
next year we shall begin 
to make wreaths many 
weeks before Christmas. 

Very sincerely yours, 

DorotHy DOWNING 


Racine, Wisconsin 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

One of my hobbies is clipping, clipping 
articles from newspapers and magazines. 
At first my clipping was done for my own 
interest. I clipped and filed so that on a 
moment’s notice I could have material on 
almost any subject. My friends soon learned 
of this, and they came to me when they had 
any school work that required just such in- 
formation as I was able to supply them 
with. Also, if there:was an argument that 
involved current news they came to my 
“bureau” for exact information. Finding 
that they usually paid fairly well, I allowed 
them to set their own prices. 

Here is a description of my filing system: 

1 obtained a number of large envelopes 
from a business man and put on them such 
guides as, ‘‘Travel,”’ “France,” ‘‘England,” 
“Exploration,” “Biography”; I had envel- 
opes on big news of the moment, ‘‘Govern- 
ment,’”’ ‘‘Democrats,” ‘Republicans,’ en- 
velopes on the states, etc. This system 
enables me to get what I want quickly. 

RICHARD A. BRAUTIGAM 


Racine, Wisconsin 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

I took every odd job that came along. 
Some mornings before dawn my _ brother 
and | would go seining for minnows. These 
we sold to fishermen. Though the water was 
rather cool so early in the morning, we went 
in anyhow to get ahead of the other boys. 
Sometimes when business was dull we would 
go fishing ourselves. In this way we got 
enough. fish “or the home table and extra 
ones that we sold to a local fish dealer. 
Hearing that fishermen on the inland lakes 
were willing to pay big prices for fresh bait, 
I decided to try my luck there. I borrowed 
my father’s car, took a good load of minnows 
and went to one of the larger inland lakes. 
The reports I had heard were true. The 
fishermen willingly paid three, four, or even 
five times as much as I had received for the 
same amount of minnows in Lake Michigan. 
It didn’t take me long then to earn my 
money, because in a short time I had more 
than enough. 

Marvin EuMAnN 
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Fashions for 


Dear Adelaide: 

When you suggested my coming to 
New York for the week-end of the 22d 
I was a little bit afraid I could not come. 
My wardrobe again! You know what a 
trying time I have with that wardrobe. 
As soon as I get it all settled something 
comes up that I haven’t counted on, and 
right away I need a new dress. That is 
what happened this time when your 
letter came. I needed something new 
and smart-looking, and I had exactly 
five dollars of this month’s allowance 
left. So I sat down at the desk to write 
you a tearful little note saying I could 
not come. But I wrote it to mother in- 
stead. She sent me a check right away— 
bless her darling heart—and told me to 
buy a new dress and go. 

This is what I bought. Isn’t it a 
beauty? It was $29.50, which is a lot, but 
then, of course, this is a very special 
occasion. It has a full blouse and smock- 
ing on its shoulders and in the front of 
the skirt set in points—awfully at- 
tractive-looking. The sleeves are long 
and full and puffed with little ties at the 
wrist to match the tie at the back; and 
there are buttons half way down the 
back. It’s made of flat crépe and is a 
lovely soft gray color. They say gray is 
going to be awfully good this spring. 

Wasn’t mother sweet to let 





me get it? 
Now if you still want me I'll be there Friday 
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the Young Girl 


=] 





the nineteenth on the 5:35. : 
and glorious feeling! 















Photograph by HOYLE STUDIO, BOSTON 


Tess you for your lovely letters about the fashions. Betty and Suzanne 
and Adelaide thank you, too. They say that now every time they go down 


l 


to William Filene’s Sons Company, here in Boston, to look for clothes, they 
ook for Youth’s Companion girls too. And who knows? You may see them 


there sometime! Wouldn't that be fun? 
They are all studying graphology, and they can’t get over how easy it is. 


Vrite to me about your clothes. And send a stamped, 


Ho. 8 Quo 


Tue Yourn’s ComPANion 


self-addressed envelope. 








S8 Arlington Street, Bosten ! 














Every family should have one or more pets. 


subscribers in the 


e advertisements of reliable persons, who 


for sale. 


[PETS sts 
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In es- 
tablishing this column, it is our desire to assist our 


selection of these pets by publishing 
ve them 













SHOMONT WHITE COLLIES 


nt fearless, tifuld 

gen 

watch your play with your kiddies. Write 

= special paras, play, action guaranteed. 
jOMONT KENNELS, _,6 
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ae wane 
They guard your 
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Make Money Quickly 


raising guinea pigs, squabs, etc., at home 
in spare time. Highest prices paid to 
raisers. Market gue. 5 ex “4 
ence necessary. Free illus’ tated book! 


Kur.tual Food Products Co., Dept. E, 1457 Geckos: New Yat 





SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 


5c in stamps brings you 20-page illustrated catalogue of 
t ~ 


these beautiful, intelligent dogs. 


pet and trick dog. 


The natural child's 
Brockway Kennels, Baldwin, Kansas 





REGISTERED NEWFOUNDLAND PU ewees: devoted 


to children. J. 


Ottis Beesley, Westport, In 





COLLIE 


pe sale. 


Also book on training 35c. 


F. R. Clark, Bloomington, Ill 








* BABY4 





tion-bred from 
judge. 





“The Oldest Hatchery in U. S.” 
management for 34 years. 


tion and shipping. 
100%, Safe Arrival Guaranteed 








Under same 
Every chick is produc- 
stock mated by a licensed poultry 


We personally supery ise hatching, inspec- 


Six popular breeds. 


Write today for 1926 Chick Book 

PINE TREE HATCHERY 
Stockton, New Jersey 

Member Int. Baby Chick Ass'n. 


Richard L. O’neil, Westport, Conn. 


Mellin’s 


‘ood 


Mellin’s Food and 
milk is just the diet a 
baby needs to thrive 
and develop, as Nature 
intended. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's 


Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CERTIFIED. QUALITY, 
PEDIGREED, EXHIBITION 

CHICKS from rous High Record 
is. $10 per 100 and up postpaid—L ive ar- 


rival puss. fi Fae wiceys Turkeys, Geese 1) s, Big Color Plate 


Art 





E, Gambier, Ohie 
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to-lay stock. Devdas sy - into prolific 
layers. 100%, live 
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ATHENEON CHICKS tg 


Pure Bred, Vi leprows. Healthy 


Leghorns, Rocks, 


Pil ons,etc. Full Live Delivery. 


teed 
Bank Ref 
Box 34, Athens, 


None Better. 
Reds, Wyandots, Anconas 
Gar EE 


‘ostpaid. They will Nam ase you. Fine Free tal 
Mem. L.B.C 1 


Athens Chic ck H 
Ohio. ic atchery, 


arn for your 
rt) elo 

mMeEY vacation 

A little effort in your spare 
time selling Gunson Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds will 
enable you to earn money or 
bl un- 

son seeds are good — the kind growers buy 
for their own use. Every neighbor is a prospect 
and will be delighted with them. Act now. Sell 
these seeds in time for spring planting. Get the 
ball glove, camera, or watch, you have wanted 
so long. Cash if you prefer. Send no money. 


Merely write for outline of our proposition and 
application blank. 


L. P. GUNSON & CO. - SAmbrose Street - Rochester, N.Y. 























a new 


adventure 


Watch for the March 4 number 

















A Call to Christian 
Fathers and Mothers 


Customer — Have you got a copy of 
Revelations” or “Insulting Stories?” 

Drug Clerk — No, Miss, but we have something 
just as bad. 


“Untrue 


« * « 
“funny” columns will 
and yet it reminds us of a 
situation that is anything but humorous The 
circulation of trashy story magazines now 
into millions of copies every month. Bevond all 
shadow of a doubt this flood of reading sews age is 
undermining the morality of our y« sung people, 
increasing crime and making a jest of the sacred 
ideals of honor, virtue, mz arriage and life itselt 
Isn't it about time for the Christian people of our 
land to do something to combat the polluting power 
of prostituted printing? Inless the 1orty million 
church members of this country are going to stand 
by the religious press in this fight for decency, this 
fight for the home, where then shall it look for 
subscriptions and support? 
Christian Herald is read 
quarter million homes becans 
in family life. Dr. Cadman’s Radio Address, each 
week, and. the inspiring sermons, editoriz als and 
stories should find a place in every Christian hon 
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ANOTHER PEEP AT FAIRYLAND 


ERE is the third section of the 
Fairyland Map. The last will 
come next week, and then as soon 
after that as we can manage it you 
will know who won the prize. 


ID you find Oberon’s 
D Palace week before 
last? And the Will o’ 
the Wisp? And Puss in 
Boots? They were all there. 
And this week there are ever 


sO many more interesting 
places. Look for Humpty 
Dumpty and Peter Pan’s 
House. Next week there will 
be the Water Babies and the 
Imp Tree. 


EEK after next we are going 

to publish the picture that 
won the prize in your painting con- 
test. Perhaps it will be yours. Watch 
and see! 


Send the list of the names of places you can find, together with your own name, address, age and a stamped envelope, to 
EDITOR OF THE CHILDREN’S PAGE, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 8 ARLINGTON STREET, Boston, MAss. 
Remember the prize is five dollars, and you may get tt. 
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to play in the woods. Little 
Bear liked them, but he 
knew his mother would not. They 
were rude and had bad manners. 

“T wish I could play with you,” 
Little Bear told them. 

The pigs said, “Do not tell 
your mother. She will never 
know.” 

Little Bear played rough games 
with the pigs every day for a 
week and did not tell his mother. 

Then Auntie Brown Bear came 
to dinner. 

When Little Bear saw her he 
was glad. He squealed for joy like 
a pig! ‘“Quee-al, quee-al!’’ 

“| brought you a cake of maple 
sugar,’’ Auntie Brown Bear then 
said. : 

Little Bear made a grab for the 
sugar. He ate the sugar all up so 
fast Auntie Brown Bear opened 
her mouth wide! 

“You have been playing in the 
mud!” then said Father Bear. 


eon small wild pigs came 


ED) ~~ 
THE PIGS — OW 
Ttanew Margaret Fox? l, eS) 
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Little Bear made a queer little 
grunt like a pig and bobbed his 
head. 

“Yep, this way!” he told Fa- 
ther Bear. 

He then put his nose on the 
floor, bumped it along, bump, 
bump, and said: 

“‘Root—root—root!” 

Auntie Brown Bear shook her 
head. All she could say was: 

“Dear me, dear me!”’ 

Mother Bear told them: 

“Little Bear has been playing 
with the pigs!” 

“How do you know?” asked 
Little Bear. 

“Mothers always know,”’ said 
she. ‘You act like a pig, you look 
like one. Now you may go and 
live with the pigs if you wish. 
You. cannot play with pigs and 
live at home!” 

Little Bear did not wish to live 
with pigs. He did not play with 
them again. He took a bath 
before dinner and was polite. 





Auntie Brown Bear 
shook her head. All she could 
say was: “Dear me, dear mel” 






THE MAN IN THE MOON 
By Margaret C. Lysaght 


Oh, the Man-in-the-Moon is a sailor-man bold, 
A sailor-man old and wise; 

And he steers his beautiful craft of gold 
Through billowy cloudy skies. 


He pilots his bark the long night through 
And glides between planet and star, 

And he knows where the current runs swift and true 
And just where the cloud-rocks are. 


Yo-ho! for the Man-in-the-Moon so bold. 





He’s a mariner old and wise 
Who pilots his precious bark of gold 
Through the blue and silver skies. 
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illsbury’s 


.. Pancake Flour 
“> One of the » family 


Satisfy that pancake hunger! Have Pillsbury’s 
pancakes for breakfast. They'regolden-brown, 
tender, easy to digest. Delicate in flavor, and 
satisfying to the last morsel. Better ingredients 
are the secret. Everything needed is in 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. Just add water or 
milk and bake. Only six minutes from pack- 
age to table! Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to — 

Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. * 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 


Vine olepe 


33, The household remedy for bronchial troubles 
‘s Send for descriptive booklet 82B 


Sold by druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE ©o. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 





Or Leeming-Miles Bldg. Montreal, Canada 
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Watch for the March 4 number 
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Children's 
Musterole-Mild 


Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 
pecially for infants and small children. 

CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is 
just good old Musterole in milder 
form. Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Keep a jar handy. It comes ready to 
apply instantly, without fuss or bother. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


[TCHING RASH ES 
quickly relieved and often cleared 


away by a few applications of 


Resinol 


Dialogs, \ Vaudeville Acts 

Musical’ ‘Comedies PLAYS How to Stage aPlay 

and Revues. Min- Make-up Goods 
Choruses, Darky 


strel p Plays. Catalog FREE. 
¥.s. & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 77 CHICAGO 
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This is the regu- 
lar copyrighted 
edition (not a re- 
print), justoff the 
press. Read our 
special offer at 
bottom of page. 


The illustrations 
on this page are 
from the film 
presentation of 
this story, now 
playing to 
crowded houses 
in the largest pic- 
ture theatres of 
the country. 








You May Have 
EY’S LATEST 


ERE at last is the great romance of the American Indian—revealing 

in the swift march of its events the tragedy and the glory of a whole 

race, and the true essence of the West, as only Zane Grey can express it. 

It is the romance of Nophaie, the young Nopah warrior, cursed with the 

strange and conflicting heritage of a white man’s education and the fierce 
soul of an Indian. 

How Marian Warner, golden-haired, fascinating, came from the East to 
the bleak table-lands of the great Western reservation, and how she shared 
with Nophaie his struggles in behalf of his people, make a story more en- 
thralling than any Zane Grey has before written. He has portrayed unfor- 
gettably a situation unique in fiction, the story of a love which, passionate 
and unconventional, gathered its strength from the great crimson canyon 
tops where Nophaie and Marian met. 


ONLY NINE DAYS LEFT 














Offer Closes February 27 . 


AVEN'T the recent numbers of THE YOUTH'S COM- /7 the 
PANION been fine? Every one is delighted with the +7 ,, Youth's 


: ‘ ° P Companion, 
improvement in the paper. With the price reduced from - 8 Arlington St., 
$2.50 to $2.00, you have only to show one or two re- Pa poeta seen 
cent copies and you can easily get an order. Send .- jing you'on the attached 
the new subscription to us with.25c extra and we 7°, of anew subscriber for The 

. ° outh’s 2) ion. s my 
will present you with a copy of Zane Grey’s lat- 77 pews please send me a copy 0 
est success, The Vanishing American. 7 _ closing $2.00 for the subscription and 

v.23 extra for the book. 
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